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NEW HORIZONS IN 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Bell System will spend 
2'/2 billion dollars for 

new equipment, new services 
and new ideas this year 


to grow with America 





That’s a lot of money. 


But the Bell System has been in- 
vesting in additional plant at a high 
rate for the past five years. 


With those dollars, during that time, 
we've opened up some far-reaching 
frontiers. 


For example: 


We put nearly 15 million more 
telephones into service. We added 
facilities for a billion more Long Dis- 
tance calls a year. 


We bounced telephone calls off the 
moon and Echo I as a prelude to a 
world-wide satellite communication 
svstem. 


We developed Data-Phone service 
so that electronic business machines 
can “talk” to each other over regular 
telephone lines. (Some day, machines 
will do more talking than people! ) 


We extended Direct Distance Dial- 
ing so that more than half our cus- 


tomers can dial their own Long Dis- 
tance calls quickly and easily. 


We introduced the lovely little 
Princess phone that lights up for easy 
dialing —and the Call Director tele- 
phone that gives business a versatile, 
efficient intercom system in one com- 
pact instrument. 


More Advances Ahead 


We're testing pushbutton phones 
that are faster than dialing—and an 
Electronic Central Office that provides 
telephone services never known before. 


We're launching Bellboy—a small 
pocket receiver that tells you when 
someone wants to reach you on the 
phone. 


These are only a few of the notable 
new products and services from Bell 
Telephone Laboratories being made 
available for nation-wide use. 


Our job is BIG—and growing at a 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 





fantastic rate. Right in the midst of 
America’s population explosion, tele- 
phones have been multiplying faster 
than people! 


More Capital Needed 


To meet this demand . . . to improve 
and extend your service . . . takes dol- 
lars by the billions. And investors will 
continue to put up the billions only 
if they expect to be reasonably well 
paid for the use of their money. 


Only with continued adequate earn- 
ings can we conduct the research and 
plan the orderly expansion that keep 
the quality of your telephone service 
going “p—while holding the price of 
it down. All these things benefit the 
telephone user, of course. 


Sut, in addition, those dollars gener- 
ate local jobs and opportunities —add 
to national progress and prosperity — 
and further advance the finest, fastest 
telephone service in the world. 


(afpp—o—~ 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT a 
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YOU RECEIV 


List Report of Scores for each test 
PLUS a composite score for the entire 
battery. Available in alphabetical or- 
der or in rank on the composite score. 
One copy of the scores is on Presscore 
Labels (pressure-sensitive label form) 
for easy transfer to student’s perma- 
nent record. 

Cost per student is $1.10 plus trans- 
portation charges. 


USE THIS REGISTRATION 


Your Name 





Position_ 





School (or district) 


Street 





City = Zone 





(7) Please have a Staff Associate contact me rela- 
tive to this program 

() Please send a specimen set of the SRA High 
School Placement Test (includes sample copy 
of the test plus all other program materials). 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Sire 


PLACEMENT TEST 


identifies each student's strengths and weaknesses 
frees school personnel from time-consuming clerical work 


> preserves security of tests 
¢ assures accurate, efficient report of test results 


A COMPLETE PLACEMENT TEST— The SRA HSPT evaluates the major 
academic areas for incoming 9th grade students. NEW features include a 
language arts test, a non-language reasoning test and an IQ score. 
COMPLETELY SERVICED FOR YOU-— Your school is loaned all testing 
materials. YOU ADMINISTER TEST. Results are reported within three weeks 
in both grade equivalents and percentiles. An entrance examination and 
placement test, the SRA HSPT is a secure test, available only to junior 
high and high schools for use by them with second-semester eighth-grade 
and first-semester ninth-grade students. 


Additional statistical and reporting services are available to schools and 
to city- or state-wide programs at slight extra cost. Results will benefit 
the school administrator, the classroom teacher, the guidance staff and 
every student taking the test. 


GUIDANCE AND CLASSROOM BENEFITS 


places students in appropriate curricula—academic, general or commercial 

determines in which curricular areas greater emphasis must be given to meet 

educational objectives 

e identifies students who need additional training or remediation in reading, 
arithmetic or language arts 

e@ helps to determine grouping within a classroom 

helps the teacher adapt instruction to individual needs 

e helps in counseling individual students on their choice of courses in high school 


FORM—to register number of students you want tested. 


SRA HIGH SCHOOL PLACEMENT TEST 

Number of students to be tested in grade 8 

Number of students to be tested in grade 9 a 
(Note: test norms do not apply to any other grades) 


Date on which tests are to be given 


STANDARD SERVICE CHARGES ARE $1.10 PER PUPIL 
ACTUALLY TESTED, PLUS TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Please list my students’ names and scores according to: (check only one) 


([] Alphabetical order (] Rank on composite score (high to low) 
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_. NWHWS and TRENDS... 


Eisenhower Budget 


> The outgoing President of the United States in 
his budget message to the Congress said “the federal 
role in education is properly a supplementary one, 
limited primarily to providing assistance where there 
is a special national concern. For such assistance, the 
federal government will spend in all budget categories 
about $1 billion in 1962 for educational activities, in- 
cluding college housing loans and readjustment aid 
to veterans, but excluding indirect assistance through 
research contracts and grants.” 


Specifically, Mr. Eisenhower asked for funds for the 
National Defense Education Act, temporary federal 
aid to build classrooms, better educational statistics, 
and a reduction in funds for the federally affected 
areas program. 


Peace Corps Recommended 


> A task force report presented in January to John 
F. Kennedy had recommendations for a ““peace corps” 
of young Americans to assist less developed countries. 
It advocates rigid standards for selecting young men 
and women for the “peace corps’; modest beginnings 
for the program with universities responsible in part 
for carrying it out. The work abroad would be techni- 
cal and educational. The report, which is an elabora- 
tion of an idea voiced by President Kennedy in a 
campaign speech, anticipates voluntary enlistment 
even if it does not provide for exemption from mili- 
tary service. 


Federal Support Program 


> The Task Force Committee on Education ap- 
pointed by the then President-elect Kennedy came up 
with a proposal in early January that surpasses pre- 
vious recommendations and recent legislative efforts 
for school support in the House and Senate. The six- 
man committee recommended that more than $9,390,- 
000,000 in grants and loans be made over the next 
four and one half years to public schools and public 
and private colleges and universities. 


Of the proposed total, $5,840,000,000 in state grants 
would go to the public schools. Funds would be used 
for school construction, raising teachers’ salaries, or 
“other purposes related to the improvement of edu- 
cation.” States would be required to maintain or in- 
crease their present support of education. Higher 
education assistance would include $1,400,000,000 in 
matching grants for housing and academic facilities. 
The remaining $2,150,000,000 would be in the form of 
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loans.The report also urged extension and modifica- 
tion of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


Although NEA spokesmen thought that the proposal 
was adequate for the educational needs of the United 
States, they were waiting for the new President's 
presentation of his own legislative program. 


White House Conference on Aging 


> Public and private schools, institutions of higher 
learning, and libraries were asked by the White House 
Conference on Aging held in Washington, D. C., last 
month to provide initial nationwide stimulation of 
educational programs for, about, and by the aging. 


The report of the conference section on education calls 
for such action in co-operation with organized federal 
and state agencies. It recommends that the state pro- 
vide adequate funds to carry out the program on local 
and state levels, and that the federal government 
participate in providing both leadership development 
and funds on a matching basis. 


Modern Foreign Languages 


» A Modern Language Association of America study 
shows that in public high schools in 1958-59, Spanish 
was the most popular modern foreign language, with 
an enrollment of 8.8% of the student population. 


Other leading languages were French, 6.1%; German, 
1.2%; Italian, 0.3%; and Russian, 0.05%. The sur- 
vey compares this 16.45% of the students taking at 
least one modern foreign language with the 14.2% in 
1954-55 and 13.7% in 1948-49. 


The U. S. Office of Education reports that the num- 
ber of colleges offering Russian has grown from 175 
in 1957 to 480 today. (On the college level Russian is 
now available in every state in the union.) In 1957, 
only eighteen schools in the United States taught Rus- 
sian on the secondary level; today the number is 500 
to 600. Fifty elementary schools offer Russian. 


Focus on U.S. Education 


> As a result of the Donahoe Higher Education Act 
of 1960, California’s fifteen state colleges will begin 
operating in July under a new Board of State College 
Trustees. Arnold E. Joyal, president of NEA’s As- 
sociation for Higher Education, reports that all powers 
and duties now assigned to both the ten-member 
state board of education and to the state department 
of education, under which the colleges have operated 
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historically, are to be taken over by the newly created 
board. The board will consist of twenty members— 
sixteen appointed by the governor; four ex officio. 


> By June 1961 every Pennsylvania high school will 
require students to take a world culture course before 
graduating. A new State Council ruling requires at 
least one semester; students will be encouraged to take 
a full-year course. Oriented toward current situations, 
the world cultures curriculum will put emphasis on 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 


> A seven-member Commission on Goals for Higher 
Education in the South has been set,up by the South- 
ern Regional Education Board to study questions of 
quality of instruction, state and regional planning, 
and financing of colleges and universities in the 
Southern states. 


Airborne Educational TV 


> Flying classrooms serving a six-state area are about 
to go into operation. In the initial phase this spring, 
two DC6 planes for the Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction will circle over Montpelier, 
Indiana. Televised lessons in foreign languages, math- 
ematics, science, social studies, music, and art will be 
transmitted six hours a day from the 23,000-foot-high 
aircraft “antenna.” School systems in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin will have 
access to these telecasts. 


John E. Ivey, Jr., president of the project, says it is 
“an attempt to provide a higher quality of instruction 
at a lower cost than would otherwise be possible.” 
After two years of operation under foundation aus- 
pices, participating states and localities will have to 
decide about continuing the program on their own 
and with funds from their own budgets. It is estimated 
the entire program can be maintained at less than $5 
million per year, exclusive of the cost of receiving sets. 


On Education’s International Scene 


> The University of Nigeria, the country’s second 
university and Africa’s fourteenth, opened this fall 
at Nsukka. Michigan State University, under a con- 
tract with the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion since 1958, assisted the Nigerian government and 
the Inter-University Council of Great Britain in es- 
tablishment of the university and will help with its 
development. The new university, on a thousand-acre 
campus, is projected to accommodate 6000 students in 
about ten years. Initial enrollment is 250. 


> Japan’s newly revised course of study for elemen- 
tary and junior high school curriculum emphasizes 
moral education; understanding of basic subjects; bet- 
ter instruction in science, technology, geography, and 
history; and improved correlation of education with 
individual interests and occupational needs. 
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Facts, Figures, Faces 


> Charles F. Carroll, North Carolina state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is newly named _ presi- 
dent of the Council of Chief State School Officers. He 
succeeds State Superintendent Oliver Hodge of Okla- 
homa, who automatically becomes first vice-president. 
Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jersey’s commissioner, 
has been elected second vice-president and president- 
elect. 


> L. Arthur Minnich, Jr., formerly assistant staff sec- 
retary of the White House Office, is the new executive 
secretary of the U.S. National Commission for UNEsCo. 


> National Library Week in 1961 has been scheduled 
for April 16-22 by its joint sponsors, the National 
Book Committee, Inc., and the American Library As- 
sociation. The annual event is celebrated in more 
than 5000 communities to create public interest “For 
a Better-Read, Better-Informed America.” 


> Allan M. West, executive secretary of the Utah 
Education Association since 1946, has been named 
associate director of the NEA Membership Division. 


> Leon P. Minear, principal at Benson (Oregon) 
Polytechnic High School, is the newly named super- 
intendent of public instruction for Oregon. He suc- 
ceeds Rex Putnam, who retired January 31 after serv- 
ing since 1937. 


> Appointed first executive secretary of the American 
Industrial Arts Association, NEA, is Kenneth E. Daw- 
son, who has been teaching in the public schools of 
Montgomery County, Maryland. The AIAA opened 
an office in January in the NEA Center. 


ESTIMATED PER CENT INCREASE IN ENROLLMENTS IN 
PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1960-61 TO 1969-70 


61.9% 





ELEMENTARY HIGH HIGHER 
SCHOOLS SCHOOLS EDUCATION 


During this period, K-8 are expected to increase from 34,200,000 to 39,797,000; 
9-12 from 10,200,000 to 14,244,000; and higher education from 3,980,000 
to 6,443,000. 


Figures from U.S. Office of Education . 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE jen the outlook is bright 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas . , 
and opinions expressed here are those | the text that is right 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 





Dependency Allowances 


I was alarmed and surprised to find 
only the afhirmative side of the de- 





pendency and extra pay issue given in 


your November “Opinions Differ” fea | 1961 Edition Magruder’s American Government 


ture. Previously I had felt that NEA 


; Revised annually, this popular civics text includes up-to-date information on recent 
was working toward better professional 


international developments, the results of the 1960 elections, and the 1960 census 


salaries for teachers instead of stopgap figures 


measures to aid underpaid teachers. 
Certainly there are better ways to 


hold good teachers, such as the way Refresher Arithmetic 


schedule in our svstem where a size- . m ° 
yee . revised by Edwin I. Stein 


able increase is given after the third 


year and a significant differential is This new edition has been enlarged to include sections on ratio, proportion, and 
provided for holders of M.A. degrees. systems of numeration to further develop a sound understanding for advanced 
Even merit rating, with its possible mathematics. 


injustices, would provide more appro- 


priate criteria for discrimination in B ildi Cj hi 
salaries, since it does es at at dalle Hughes & Pullen’ s ul ing itizens - 


ciple of professional superiority. revised by James H. McCrocklin 
MRS. ALICE KEMP, Jowa City, Towa. 


Completely revised for '61 to include up-to-date subject matter, new photographs, 


® The “Opinions Differ” feature charts, graphs and pictograms in an easy-to-read two-column format. 
referred to quoted pertinent excerpts 


from NEA _ platform and_ resolutions: Ch > t M a S t 
Platform: “4 teow Os cou emis ry— an S ervan 








defined work load for all teachers, by Flieder and Teichman 

taking into account the demands upon — 

them for preparation and other es- Additions to this new edition include the long form of the Periodic Table, and a 

sential out-of-class duties.” modern presentation of the electron structure of atoms, rocket fuels and revised 

Resolution: “A professional salary material on ionization. 

schedule should . . . permit no dis " . ‘ . 

crimination as to grade or subject D A “4 t ¥ 

taught, residence, creed, race, sex, iscovering merican IS or 

marital status, or number of depend- by Rickard and Ray 

ents.” 

(Continued on page 8) This newly published text includes all the major events in our history from the 

discovery of America to the present day with special emphasis on our North American 
neighbors. 


For Your Information 


NEA President, CLARICE KLINE Thi | M w 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR S 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- iS S u ic 


mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., by William R. Sur 
Washington 6, D. C 
i eee oe This new series for the elementary grades has been written by leading teachers and 
American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. authorities in the field. It offers a complete instructional program in music based 
The P4 ¢ r Sc Is: : » - 2rogress . ° 
Report. ee eee ee ee eee on child interest centers. 


NEA membership, May 31, 1960: 713,994. 
NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 


IE : ss Bell. 336.337, ’ 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-331. Edgerton & Carpenter's Advanced Algebra 


book, pages 49-61. a . ° P . 
NEA departments: Handbook, pages 112- This newly revised and redesigned text includes the core of a regular high school 


158. ; oe trigonometry course with an introduction to analytic geometry and calculus. 
NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 
World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302. 
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Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta 


Dallas 





for this new year! 


you ll find right here 








APPLICATION FOR SLEEPING-ROOM ACCOMMODATIONS 


99th ANNUAL MEETING - NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY - JUNE 25-30, 1961 


NOTE: Single rooms are very limited in number. Please arrange to share a twin-bedded room. Be sure | mass 
to give six hotel/motel choices when applying for accommodations. 


The NEA Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., will make sleeping-room reservations 
upon receipt of this official reservation blank completed to furnish all information requested. Rooms 
will be reserved on a ‘‘first-come, first-served’’ basis. Applications must be received prior to June 12 
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to insure receipt of confirmations. DO NOT SEND DEPOSIT WITH THIS FORM. CONFIRMATION - 
WILL BE RECEIVED DIRECT FROM HOTEL/MOTEL WARY 
MAIL TO: = 
NEA HOUSING BUREAU Date a — ene | [_ 
16 Central Pier ‘bon 
Atlantic City, New Jersey : = 
Please reserve the following: (See following page for hotel and motel locations and rates). [_ 
HOTEL OR MOTEL = 
SE OTTER TET OEE OTT en Oasis puted cawhes asadembiieinis _ 
ol i ke aaaenkeaaees iad ncn hdlahdahiinnnhanssaatebiane s 
a a a sr a —~ 
NOTE: If your first choice hotel/motel is unable to accept the reservation, the Housing Bureau will | 
endeavor to comply with your choices in the order named. Indicate whether location or price is more |) 





important on later choices. Location ( ) Price ( ) 

















ne Rate preferred $___ per room. 
____ Room(s) for two persons (twin beds)................. Rate preferred $..__-___per room. fet 
js i I IE nce itn cind cas ns esac cenwaions Rate preferred $ ___per room. F [| 
Room(s) and Parlor for ___persons.................. Rate preferred$ .- ~———iperr: suite. - 
Combination (2 rooms with 1 bath) for....persons ..Rate preferred$ == ~~ per unit. | sam 
____——- Room(s) without bath for___person(s)............... Rate preferred $s room. TION 
AM AM} [_] 
Arriving: June____— — Departing:____—SSE at_ ES COdéR Ms & iss 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the ¢ = 
reservation: - 
Name Street Address City Zone State C4 
= 
[J 


re) 
= 
> 

















Signature of person filing application___ eeiicelee Gc dl 


Registration and Exhibits open in Convention Hall, 10:00 a.m., Sunday morning, June 25. 
Last General Session—Convention Hall—Friday night, June 30. 





Le LL] 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS rectly of any changes in your arrival time may result in can- 
: 4 cellation of your reservation. BOSTO 
1. Please note that sleeping rooms in the Traymore Hotel, 
where State Headquarters Rooms will be located, have been 4. Write the NEA Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic § prov, 
set aside for state association officers, who will receive City, N. J., if you wish to cancel your reservation and NOT 
special reservation forms for this purpose. to the hotel to which you were assigned. This will enable , jo 


ns the bureau to re-assign rooms that have been cancelled. 
2. Please remember that single rooms are very limited in 


number. Arrangements must be made to share twin-bedded 5. The names and addresses of all persons who are to occupy § 55% 
rooms to the fullest extent possible. rooms requested must be listed in the spaces provided on - 
the application form or on an attached sheet completed in § TRENT 
3. Be certain to indicate your arrival time in Atlantic City. the same manner, if additional space is needed. IMPOR: j 
Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. on the day TANT—list name on only ONE application request to avoid Atlant 
you indicate you will arrive. Failure to notify the hotel di- duplications. i 
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Municipal Auditorium 


Key 
No Boardwalk Hotels 


Rooms with Bath Two Rooms—One Bath 


HOUSING RATES—99th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


National Education Association 
June 25-30, 1961 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Parlor Suites 














Single Twins 2Persons 3Persons 4 Persons 1 Bdrm 2 Bdrms 

38 Ambassador 8-18 10-22 20-32 20-45 

1 Breakers 4-14 7-14 «10-14 813-17 
40 Chelsea 8-14 10-16 10 12 16 
21 Claridge 9-15 13-19 36 51 
28 Dennis 8-13 10-23 20 20 26-36 37-57 70-77 
26 Marlborough- 8-11 12-24 16-18 19-22 22-26 31-57 

Blenheim 

6 Mayflower 7-14 9-18 18-24 20-28 

5 New Belmont 6-10 8-12 12-14 16 

54 President 9-13 12-16 23-33 38- 65 
33 Ritz-Carlton 8-20 10-20 24 35-40 55- 65 
2 St. Charles 10-14 

29 Shelburne 8-22 10-24 21-27 39-49 53- 69 
19 Traymore* 8-22 10-24 25-55 55-100 
Key Off- Boardwalk Rooms with Bath Two Rooms—One Bath Rooms w,o Bath 
No Hotels Single Twins 2 Persons 3 Persons 4 Persons Single Double 
8 Columbus 10 10 20 20 

23 Eastbourne 6-11 10-11 10-14 12-16 14-20 4-5 4-6 

7 Flanders 6-9 10-14 12 15 18 5 

15 Jefferson 7-10 8-12 16 18 20 

16 Kentucky 4- 8 8-10 9-12 12-14 3-4 4-5 
47 Mark 4. 6 7 10 12 

10 Monticello 7-14 «10-14 =18-25 20-24 20-28 5-6 6-8 
44 Old English 10 12-14 20 24 

4 Penn-Atlantic 5- 8 9 8 12 16 3-4 5-7 
11 Richfield-Boscobel 6-20 18 4-7 

24 Runnymede 7-12 9-12 12 15-16 16-20 4 6 

14 Sterling 6-10 10 12 14-16 4 6 

Key Motel Type Rooms with Bath Key Motel Type Rooms with Bath 
No Accommodations Single Twins No Accommodations Single Twins 
12 +Acapulco 10-12 14-16 45 +La Concha 10-12 14-18 
41 Algiers 14-16 57 tLincoln and 

34 Ascot 10-14 14-20 Roosevelt Beach 

43 Baronet 14-16 13. Lombardy 8-16 10-18 
32 Californian 10-14 14-18 48 +Malibu 9-17 12-20 
46 Caribe 8-12 10-18 42 +Mardi Gras 14 14-20 
20 +Colony 8-18 10-20 53 Monte 8 10-15 
18 Continental 14-20 Carlo Beach 

36 +Diplomat 10-12 12-18 25 Mt. Royal 8-22 10-26 
39 Dunes 12-14 14-20 52 Nautilus 14-18 
22 Eastbourne 12-16 3 Ocean View 16 18 
35 Eldorado 12-16 55 President 10-15 13-20 
56 1 Rancho j~ 9 27 River Edge 10 10 

30 Empress 8-22 10-26 31 Saxony 12 14-16 

9 Envoy 12-16 17 Sorrento 8 10-16 
37 Galaxie 10-18 50 Strand of 9-12 12-16 

Atlantic City 
51 +Sun 'N Sand 
49 +Tropicana 12-18 


The above rates are subject to 3% Municipal Tax 


+ Suites Available 


* Application for housing in the Traymore will be limited to state association officers receiving special 


reservation forms for this purpose. 





THIS 1S 
THE HIET FAMILY 
IN VIETNAM 


will be used to assist this widowed 


Recently the Communists entered 
their village. They killed the elder 
or mayor and they put a rope around 
the neck of his granddaughter, a fine, 
intelligent girl 20 years old who could 
read, write and speak two languages 
and who was loved by everybody. 
They also put a rope around Mr. 
Hiet’s neck, a Christian pastor and 
leader. They forced them to a five- 
day march and then buried them alive. 
Mrs. Hiet now has no husband and 
the children no father. They are all 
hungry for they have no income and 
no one to help them because hundreds 
of other families have lost their hus- 
bands, who were either killed fighting 
the Communists or carried north to 
Communist forced labor camps. 

CCF is anxious to help this family 
but is already assisting over 35,000 
children around the world and is 
obliged to turn down many urgent 
requests for lack of funds. 

Any gifts designated for the Hiets 





pastor’s wife and her children. Hun- 
dreds of others as needy children in 
Vietnam can be ‘“‘adopted” and cared 
for by CCF. The cost of an “‘adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 
as in all countries listed below— 
$10.00 a month, 


Christian Children’s Fund, incor po- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 42 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, cfficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 









I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 girl DJ for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
CO first month [. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 











CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving S$ . 
C0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 


CO. ae 











OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 5) 


Wr HOLD no quarrel with the extra 
pav for extra work concept as long as 
it applies to all professional employ- 
ees of a school district (as it does in 
ours). However, serious inequities 0¢ 
cur when extra pay is given to second 
ary teachers only and the poor clemen 
tary teacher is left out in the cold. Who 
is to sav that the high school dramatics 
coach or cheer-leader supervisor is more 
deserving of extra pay than the safety 
patrol director or the teacher in charge 
of the elementary school newspaper: 

—JACK LUTZ, administrative assistant, 
Plymouth Schools, 


flown, Pa. 


Township Norris 


Place??? 


criticism of the 


Woman's 

Iv | 
JOURNAL during the six vears I’ve been 
that 
the articles lacked depth. “Education 


have any 


reading it, it would be many ol 
and the Role of Women,” vour Decem- 
ber symposium, sets the record. The 
depth of this article reached an_ all 
time low. 
The basic role of the woman should 
be the same today that it has been fon 
that of 


the role of homemaker has chaneed in 


centuries: homemaker. True, 
many ways, particularly on the surface. 
Various interested groups would have 
one believe that the role of the home- 


(Continued on page 68) 





Teacher-Politician 


Witt Hayes, of Santa Barbara, is the 
first teacher to serve as a grand jury 
foreman in’ Cali- 

fornia, a post he 

has held since 

elected in 1959. 


Dr. Haves is also 
a busy citizen and 
educator. Now in 
his seventh vear 
asa teacher in the 
Hope School, he 


is currently on the 





Council of — the 
California Teachers Association (south- 
ern section), and is past president of 
both his local and county cducation 
associations. 
He has been a Rotary Club presi 
dent, president of the local branch 
of the 
United Nations, and president of the 
Santa 
city and county library. 
RANDOLPH, 


(Calif.) 


Association, 


American Association for the 


board of trustees ol Sarbara’s 


-JOHN secretary, Santa 


Barbara County Education 
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Jane Bown Photo 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 






Our Massive Heritage 


rpyoray our knowledge of the past is increasing at an 
unprecedented rate. The archeologists are mak- 
ing history by exhuming buried and forgotten 
civilizations as fast as the politicians are making it by 
taking new action for contemporary historians to 
study. 

Economics has opened up the study of an aspect of 
human activity previously ignored; anthropology and 
sociology have opened up the study of the structure of 
society and the nature of human culture at all levels 
and times. And psychology has added a new dimen- 
sion to the study of human nature. 

This immense and growing mass of knowledge 
about man and his nonhuman environment daunts 
the minds that are exposed to it. In self-defense we are 
tempted to ask ourselves whether our institutions for 
formal education cannot simply reject the greater part 
of this formidable load or, short of that, divide it up 
into packages that can be distributed among different 
pairs of shoulders without risk of breaking any backs. 
To this cry of distress, the reply has to be negative. 

Today mankind is faced with the extreme choice 
between learning to live together as one family and 
committing genocide on a planetary scale. Formal edu- 
cation’s minimum task has thus become a big under- 
taking in our day, and every child will have a strenu- 
ous course of formal as well as informal education to 
run if he is to become an effective citizen in our new 
world. 

How, then, are our educational institutions to 
convey this overwhelming massive heritage of knowl- 
edge to a puny and ephemeral human mind? Because 
specialization has been one of the devices that has 
helped Western civilization extend its knowledge, 
there is a temptation to carry specialization to still 
greater lengths as a possible means of coping with the 
mass of new knowledge it has won for us. 


Dr. Toynbee, the distinguished historian, presents here his” 


analysis of a major problem faced by contemporary educa- 
tion. He discusses this topic more fully in the chapter he 
wrote for Education in the Perspective of History, edited by 
Edward D. Myers. (Harper: New York, 1960.) 
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At present, this temptation is reinforced by the new 
demand of governments and of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations for specialists in natural science and tech- 
nology, now that technological and scientific knowl- 
edge is expected to count for more than military 
prowess and administrative skill in the arena of inter- 
national power politics. 

Any state or people that succumbs to this tempta- 
tion seems likely to defeat its own purpose, for even 
the disinterested pursuit of science becomes sterile if it 
runs in narrow ruts. Specialization in particular 
branches of natural science soon runs dry if it is cut 
off from its source in comprehensive and philosophical 
scientific thinking. 

But here we are brought back to the problem set 
by the limits of the capacity of human minds. Even 
if formal education is to become lifelong, how can a 
single mind in a single lifetime acquire an education 
that will be exact and at the same time comprehen- 
sive? Perhaps the solution will be for everybody to 
operate in two intellectual dimensions simultaneously. 

Everybody needs a glimpse of the panoramic view 
that one catches from a jet plane flying in the strato- 
sphere. Evervbody also needs a glimpse of the view that 
one catches by sifting the successive strata that are 
brought to the surface by the oil prospector’s drill. The 
capacity of a single human mind is narrowly circum- 
scribed; it can never succeed either in surveying the 
whole surface of the globe or in probing the globe's 
interior to the center. Yet it can sample both, and such 
intellectual catholicity will be a liberal education. 

Let our students survey the history of all mankind, 
but let them also scrutinize the history of some short- 
lived tribe or parish. Let them learn to communicate 
with their neighbors in languages that are not their 
own mother tongues, but at the same time let them 
master in detail the structure of some particular lan- 
guage, the art of some particular poet. This dual ap- 
proach to education seems the most promising we can 
make as we are carried along by the rushing current 


of history. + 
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Lord John Boyd-Orr: The fundamental cause of 
world tensions is the impact of modern science on 
human society. In the last fifty years, science has 
advanced more than in the previous 2000 years, 
and in its advance let loose great new forces. Sci- 
ence still advances and the tensions will increase 
until the new forces have been harnessed to 
serve mankind. 

... 1 believe that the new atomic age demands 
new thinking to produce some bold imaginative 
plan to get us out of the present dreary and dan- 
gerous impasse. 


Sir Norman Angell: In the past, mankind could 
afford the passions, illusions, tensions, which 
produce war. We can afford such indulgence no 
more. If the tensions of the past persist into the 
nuclear age, they will destroy us... 

And survival must come first. No spiritual or 
material benefit will be of much avail if we are 
all dead. But what price must we pay for sur- 
vival? Must we sacrifice the good life in order to 
have life at all? 


Father Dominique Pire: Gandhi said, “I shall 
have no pleasure from living in this world if it 
is not united.” And the philosopher Emmanuel 
Mounier wrote, “I think that the duty of the 
spiritual man is to struggle against all closed 
societies.” 

For my part, with Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, 
and so many others, I believe in the unity of the 


10 


human family, which is composed only of sons of 
God. It is this entire family I wish to serve. 


Ralph J. Bunche: ... Whatever and wherever the 
tension, in my view, it is the attitudes, suspicions, 
fears. and other emotions, spontaneous or propa- 
ganda-inspired, informed or misguided, of the 
individual, expressed in the mass, which are 
ultimately culpable. It follows that reduction in 
the intensity of any world tension would require 
a significant change in the attitudes of peoples as 
well as governments. . . 


Philip Noel-Baker: Of course, the abolition of this 
immense machinery of devastation and instan- 
taneous surprise attack would mean a major 
revolution in the conduct of international affairs. 
But who doubts. . . that a major revolution is 
required? Who doubts that modern arms have 
destroyed all hope of national defense? ... At 
the great crossroads of history, the choice is 
often clear and simple, however fateful it may be. 


Lester B. Pearson: Tensions—when they are not 
convulsions—can be, and often are, a stimulus to 
progress. The alternative to them is not neces- 
sarily stability. It may be stagnation. 

It is the control and direction of tensions into 
the right channels .. . that is the problem. More- 
over, it is one for which, at least in democratic 
societies, the individual and the community have 
as much or more responsibility than governments. 
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ARTHUR HOLLY COMPTON 


“ANKIND’S survival depends on 
the education of a genera- 
tion competent to manage 


individual and social tensions in 
ways more mature, more advanced, 
than have been exhibited in man’s 
evolution to date. 

Earlier this 


Nobel Peace prize winners met at 


academic year six 
the University of Chicago to dis- 


cuss world tensions. Some of the 
ideas they expressed are quoted on 
the opposite page. 

I should like to suggest two de- 


ductions from these ideas. 


Fiasr, teachers can guide youth 
to look at peace as a dynamic, 
changing process. Peace is not a 
static utopia. Peace is evolutionary. 
Tensions are a part of peace! 

Encounters between differing 
minds, spiritual conflicts, intellec- 
tual struggles are all in the nature 


of life, and therefore are compo- 


Dr. Compton is distinguished service 
professor of natural philosophy, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and is a director of the Council on 
World Tensions. In 1927, he received 
the Nobel Physics Prize. 
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nents of peace. Violence, such as oc- 


curs in war, must be ruled out. 


Discrimination, such as that which 
shows itself in religious bigotry, 
race persecution, and animosity to- 


ward people of other nationalities 


must be marked as “foul” in hu- 
man relations. 
But encounter, competition, 


struggle, tension all have a place 


in the good sportsmanship of 
maintaining the dynamic, creative 
process of peace. 

Second, youth can be encour- 
aged to play a role in building the 
kind of world they want to live in. 
I might put this under the head- 
ing of operational action. 

Guide your students to expect 
the United Nations to be an oper- 
ating organization and help them 
to see that they can have a part in 
the United Nations’ action. 

Encourage your students to raise 
questions about our country’s as- 
sumptions, policies, positions, serv- 
ices, and activities, foreign as well 
as domestic. Help them to feel that 
each citizen in a democracy can do 
something about shaping his own 
destiny and the world’s 
that is to be. 

The operational emphasis in en- 


gineering and technology accounts 


history 


for the amazing changes wrought in 
the areas of physical science. This 
emphasis can be effective in the 
social arena, too. 

Gottlieb Duttweiler, a business- 
man in Zurich, Switzerland, would 
like to see college youth of “more 
developed countries” go to work 
in “less developed countries” to 
build roads, construct dams, create 
power, teach teachers and nurses, 
serve farmers, train clerks, instruct 
police, and make friends. 


Mr. Duttweiler says that lives 
would be more important than 
dollars to these ‘‘other’’ members 


of our human family. And our re- 
ward would be in learning about 
other cultures, other languages, 
other insights, other solutions to 
life’s problems. 

Operational thinking can be 
made as practical, as specific, as 
Mr. Duttweiler says. 

I; there any subject in the cur- 
riculum of a modern school which 
does not lend itself to the interpre- 
the Nobel 


ideas listed here, and to 


Laureates’ 
the two 
principles I deducted from them? 


tation of 


As a one-time teacher of physics, 


and later as chancellor of a uni- 
versity embracing all the arts, sci- 
tech- 


niques, I believe that every disci- 


ences, and “practitioner”’ 
pline, every subject, can be made a 
bridge to teaching better human 
relations. 

‘The unprecedented powers thai 
technology has placed in man’s 
hands have increased greatly his 
capacity for shaping his life for 
either good or evil. Both dangers 
and opportunities appear before 
us today in the forms of world ten- 
sions demanding urgent attention. 
It is a time requiring great deci- 
sions. 

Powers beyond human control 
are forcing us into rapid change. 
We can, however, control in sub- 
stantial direction of 
the change. Here lies our great op- 
portunity and our teaching respon- 


# # 


measure the 


sibility. 
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) ost Americans—including lead- 
M ers of the two major politi- 


cal parties—appear to agree 


that: 
1. Quality education is necessary 
for the continued growth and 


security of the United States. 

2. Quality teachers are the heart 
of quality education. 

3. To attract and retain quality 
teachers, we must pay higher sal- 
aries. 

4. Some new form of national 
financial support is necessary if 
teachers are to be paid professional 
salaries. 

At this point the specter of fed- 
eral control enters the picture. A 
few people maintain that if federal 
money goes toward the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, the federal gov- 
ernment will control our public 
schools. 

So these people say, “Let’s have 
federal support for school con- 
struction only. This will free state 
and local money for raising teach- 
ers’ salaries. By this means, teach- 
ers will be paid more money, but 
will not be tainted by federal 
money.” 

I believe this line of reasoning 
to be misleading for two reasons: 

First, our history shows that for 
many years we have had federal 
support for our schools, including 
federal money for teachers’ salaries, 
without federal control. 

Second, money appropriated for 
school construction only would not 
result either directly or indirectly 
in any substantial improvement in 
teachers’ salaries. 

Now let’s look more closely at 
these two points. 


Pusr. Historically, federal sup- 
port has not meant federal control. 
For generations, the federal gov- 
ernment has made money avail- 


Senator McNamara was author of § 8, 
last year’s successful education bill ap- 
proved by the U.S. Senate. He has 
again introduced § 8 in 1961, co-spon- 
sored by Senator Philip Hart, also from 
Michigan. 

Reprints of this article are available 
free on request to the NEA Division of 
Federal Relations. 

Next month, Senator Clifford Case 
(R-N.J.) will tell Journal readers of 
his efforts on behalf of a more effective 
junior college program. 
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Why Federal Moneyr 


The case for freedom of choice 


able for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries in certain public schools 
and colleges. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of these programs is the 
smoothly operating Public Law 
874, which provides federal funds 
for the operation and maintenance 
of schools in federally impacted 
areas. Funds allotted for this pur- 
pose can be used for teachers’ 
salaries by the local school districts 
if they so choose. At present, be- 
tween sixty and sixty-five per cent 
of the funds are actually being 
spent on salaries. Funds have been 
made available to the states under 
this law since 1950. 

In the fiscal year closing June 
1959, a total of 3762 school dis- 
tricts received funds under this 
act. School enrollment in these dis- 
tricts totalled 9.5 million pupils, 
or about one-fourth of all pupils 
attending public elementary and 
secondary schools in the nation. In 
other words, the teachers of one- 
fourth of our nation’s children are 
now receiving a salary supplement 
from federal funds. 

Robert I. Sperber of the West- 
field, New Jersey, public schools 
made a careful study in 1956 of a 
sample of school superintendents 
who had been administrators of 
funds under Public Law 874. He 
reported that ninty-nine per cent 
of the school superintendents stated 
that the provision of PL 874 which 
prohibited “any direction, supervi- 
sion, or control over the personnel, 
curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school system” had been 
completely complied with by of- 
ficials of the United States govern- 
ment. 

Of course, our oldest example 
of federal support without federal 
control dates from the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1785, enacted under 
the Articles of Confederation three 
years before our federal Constitu- 


tion was ratified. As my colleague 
Senator James Murray (now re- 
tired) pointed out in the Senate 
last year, “Federal financial support 
for education is not new; indeed 
it is older than our republic.” 

In the Northwest Ordinance, 
our Founding Fathers set aside the 
sixteenth section of land in every 
township in the new territories for 
the maintenance of public schools. 
The proceeds from these lands 
were the original nest eggs that 
made possible the establishment of 
the public schools in many states. 
Even today the proceeds from 
school lands contribute to the total 
operating expenses for public 
schools in many states. Even today 
proceeds from school lands contrib- 
ute to the total operating expenses 
for public schools in many states. 

Another example: Under the 
government's vocational training 
program, 40,000 vocational train- 
ing teachers receive about $1000 a 
year of their salary from the fed- 
eral government. This plan has 
operated since 1918, and the voca- 
tional curriculums in the partici- 
pating schools are determined by 
state and local school boards. 

Another example: Since 1862, 
the Land Grant Act has provided 
money to help finance faculty 
salaries at land grant colleges. If 
federal control were a hazard in 
granting federal money for salaries, 
there should be some evidence of 
control here during the past ninety- 
nine years. Is there any? No. 

These examples and many other 
plans which to some degree pro- 
vide money from the federal gov- 
ernment for teachers’ salaries prove 
that we can have a national sup- 
port bill without federal control. 


Seconp: Federal support for 
school construction only would 
not free local and state money to 
increase teachers’ salaries. Here’s 
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SENATOR PAT MC NAMARA 


why: One of the basic fallacies in 
the argument that funds for con- 
struction will “release” money for 
salaries is the assumption that all 
states have money that can be re- 
leased for teachers’ salaries. This 
is just not the case in many of our 
states. 

The argument also assumes that 
all states and school districts either 
have substantial school construc- 
tion needs or heavy debt loads for 
past school construction. This is 
a false assumption with regard to 
many states and school districts 
which have been “starving” their 
teachers while they force-fed their 
construction budgets. In all too 
many instances the need for in- 
creases in salaries is often greatest 


in those states and districts with 
the least need for more construc- 
tion. 


For example, the number of stu- 
dents in many rural school districts 
is fairly constant or is actually de- 
creasing. The present school-build- 
ing facilities are adequate in many 
cases; in fact, there is classroom 
space available because pupils have 
moved out of the communities. 

The big problem in these states 
is to obtain funds to maintain 
teachers’ salaries at a level high 
enough to hold the qualified teach- 
ers they have. This same situation 
also exists in the economically de- 
pressed areas of the nation. 

Another reason a construction- 
only bill wouldn’t increase teach- 
ers’ salaries: Approximately eight- 
een states have a millage limit, 
either constitutional or statutory, 
on the amount local districts can 
levy for current operating  ex- 
penses, which is where all salary 
funds come from. If the federal 
government contributed money for 
local building construction, which 
is a capital expense, the money 
“released” could not be used for 
salaries in those states unless they 
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Salaries? 


changed their state constitutions 
or state laws. 

Transfer of money from capital 
funds to current operating ex- 
penses would be just as unlikely in 
the approximately 2050 fiscally 
dependent school districts in this 
country, which employ about one- 
fifth of our nation’s teachers. These 
districts include many of our big 
cities. Capital funds—construction 
money—for these schools are buried 
in the total capital funds for 
municipalities or counties. 

Therefore, money paid by the 
federal government into _ these 
funds might “free” money _ for 
other municipal or county capital 
outlays such as streets, sewers, fire- 
houses. It is wishful thinking to 
contend that money from this gen- 
eral capital fund would find its way 
to the current operating fund and 
would eventually be used to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries. 

Furthermore, a debt-service pro- 
posal for helping to pay old school 
construction debts would discrimi- 
nate against those districts which 
have been building on a_pay-as- 
you-go basis. Many such districts 
have strained to build the class- 
rooms they will need in the next 
few years and now find themselves 
unable to pay salaries high enough 
to staff these classrooms with com- 
petent teachers. Neither a debt- 
service proposal nor a_ grant-for- 
construction proposal would “re- 
lease’” money for teachers’ salaries 
in such districts. 

It is also doubtful that a debt- 
service proposal would _ release 
funds for teachers’ salaries in states 
that have school building author- 
ities. Such authorities have been 
established in a few states to cir- 
cumvent rigid constitutional limit 
on debt. Usually a state school- 
building authority constructs the 
school buildings in these states, 
and the local school districts rent 


or lease the buildings from the 
state authorities. 

In some cases, state courts have 
ruled that the rent paid by school 
districts does not constitute a debt; 
therefore, those school districts 
would not be eligible for federal 
debt-service funds. 

Finally, in singling out school 
construction as the only aspect of 
the school program for which 
funds can be spent, especially if 
they must be matched by local or 
state funds, the Congress would be 
denying state and local school 
systems discretion in determining 
for themselves their greatest need 
for additional expenditures. 

Such a proposal could also cause 
some states or local systems to 
over-allocate money for construc- 
tion (in order to be eligible for 
federal funds) and thereby divert 
money that might better be spent 
on salaries. 


In effect, a school construction 


bill would actually exercise an 
element of federal control over 
local school boards while a _ free- 


dom-of-choice bill providing funds 
for teachers’ salaries and/or school 
construction would enable the 
boards to have greater control over 
their school programs. 

Therefore, I believe in the prin- 
ciple of national financial support 
for teachers’ salaries and/or school 
construction. Under such a plan, 
state and local school systems 
should be given the freedom to 
make the decisions about how 
much money should be used for 
increasing teachers’ salaries, how 
much for hiring additional teach- 
ers, and how much for construct- 
ing classrooms. Such a bill would 
really strengthen state and _ local 
control of education. 

As a matter of fact, I believe 
with many others that the lack of 
adequate resources exercises the 
real control for too many local 
school boards. If, for example, a 
local board does not have the 
money to hire another science 
teacher, its science program cannot 
be expanded although the board 
feels it should be. 


Wane we argue about federal 
control—despite our long history 
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of federal support without control 
—our children and our country are 
paying the price of our inaction. 


We need the best teachers that 
money can buy, and it’s time we 
quit ignoring the economic facts of 
life. 

It’s time we passed a freedom-of- 
choice federal support bill with 
safeguards against federal control. 
The Senate passed such a bill last 
year, but it failed to become law. 
In 1961 we must be successful. 
The American people have shown 
again and again in public-opinion 
polls that they believe in the de- 
sirability of a general federal sup- 
port bill that includes support for 
teachers’ salaries. 

For example, John F. Kraft, Inc., 
an independent research firm in 
New York, recently reported 
through a_ national newspaper 
syndicate that sixty-five per cent 
of the people polled said they be- 
lieved the federal government 
should ‘increase its contribution 
to the public schools.” 

The survey also reported, ‘“AlI- 
most two out of three adults across 
the country feel that the federal 
share should indeed be increased 
to help cover and pay for the most 
pressing need ... that of finding 
more and better teachers—through 
higher pay.” 

Walter W. Heller, chairman of 
President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, has predicted 
that the ’60’s will be a decade of 
growing economic abundance. But, 
he adds, “Devoted to a self-indul- 
gent scramble for material goods, 
economic abundance would be 
self-defeating. Devoted in 
generous measure to investment in 
human beings . . . the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth can become synony- 
mous with improvement in social 
welfare.” 

I believe too that if the nation 
is to realize the full potential of 
its human resources, it must make 
its investment in education ap- 
propriate to the challenges of to- 
day as they exist in both domestic 
and world affairs. The Soviet 
Union isn’t holding back in its all- 
out dedication to education. We 
can't afford to either. Now is the 
time to act! + + 
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My First Grade Authors 


Barty one fall, when members 
of our school faculty decided that 
each child in our elementary 
school should be encouraged to ex- 
press himself in writing each day, 
there were some serious doubts that 
first grade children would be able 
to participate in the total school 
program. 

Our consultant, Lucille Nixon, 
was sure, however, that all the 
children had stories and poems to 
share even though they were not 
able to write them down. She sug- 
gested that available adults could 
be recruited to help do the writ- 
ing. 

And this is exactly what hap- 
pened! Teacher observers, the 
school secretary, and even the school 
principal, Kathryn Hubbard, were 
given an orientation and began to 
put down the dictated stories of the 
first grade children. Of course, 
when a child knew a word he wrote 
it down, but in the beginning the 
writing was largely done by the 
adults, who moved about the room 
as a child raised his hand for help. 

Gradually the children came to 
understand that a story should 
have something happening and 
that “picture” words made _ the 
stories more interesting. After the 
class had compiled numerous lists 
of similes for common words such 
as big, little, and pretty, the de- 
scriptions became more colorful. 

Little by little, the children 
conquered the circles and lines and 
by December had started writing 
on their own. I gave spelling help 
by writing the desired words on 
the chalkboard, numbering them 
as I went along. The numbering 
enabled me to refer to the word 
again when a request for a word 
was repeated. 

By the end of the month, the 
requests for words became too 
numerous for the chalkboard space, 
and it was apparent that certain 
key words consistently reappeared. 
These key words closely followed 
the reading vocabulary. 

Then I made permanent num- 
bered lists of the words appearing 


in each of the three pre-primers. I 
set up a small bulletin board and 
used the three word lists as a cen- 
ter of interest. 

In January, I gave each child 
his own word box with alpha- 
betical dividers. I then wrote the 
requested words on 3” x 9” white 
paper slips so that after the child 
had used his words, he could file 
them away for future use. 

Most of the writing centered 
about things close to the children, 
such as happenings at home or on 
the way to school, but occasionally 
I gave the children a common out- 
side stimulus to increase their 
awareness and descriptive powers. 
One day, for instance, I passed out 
cloves and asked each child to 
describe them. A girl said, “They 
look like little squirrel’s paws.” A 
boy said, “It tastes like red-hot 
fire.” 

Whenever I read the stories 
aloud to the class, anonymity was 
preserved by my prefacing the 
story with “Some girl said . . .” 
or “One of the boys wrote...” A 
child’s delighted smile often gave 
the clue to the author of this story, 
but the anonymity gave the pro- 
tection needed to encourage sug- 
gestions or questions. 

Early morning seemed to be the 
best writing time. Upon entering 
the room, the children got out their 
word boxes, put their names and 
the date at the top of a sheet of 
paper, and began as if they had 
nothing but writing on their minds. 
When stories were finished, shared, 
and discussed, they were filed in 
individual folders. 

When the writing period was 
finished for the day, the fringe 
benefits had only begun. In reading 
class, for instance, I constantly 
heard, ““That’s not a new word for 
me. I have it in my word box.” 

In addition to all the other gains, 
they had learned to share their 
experiences through many forms of 
self-expression. 

—MARGARET BUuRKLUND, first 
grade teacher, Lytton Elementary 
School, Palo Alto, California. 
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PP PIRTEEN half-hour films on edu- 


cation will be made available 
by NEA to its affiliated state 
education associations this month 
for booking on television as a 
series. Entitled Parents Ask About 
School, the new series follows the 
highly successful School Story series 
produced last year by NEA and its 
state afhliates, and shown on more 
than 200 TV stations in 1959-60. 

Six of the films in this new series. 
all of which were produced by 
NEA, will deal with the questions 
parents are asking teachers and 
principals about their children’s 
education. The other seven films in 
the series deal dramatically with 
such current topics as discipline, the 
dropout, the academically talented 
child, school support, adult educa- 
tion, and testing. 

The six question-and-answer 
shows will be moderated by Execu- 
tive Secretary William G. Carr. 
They will involve having parents 
in all parts of the country ask such 
questions as: Why has the teach- 
ing of the alphabet in the begin- 
ning school program been aban- 
doned? Why do my children have 
so much (or so little) homework? 
What does the term “motivation” 
mean? Why aren't schools operated 
on a year round basis? Why won't 
the teacher tell me my child’s I. Q.? 

The questions will be answer ed 
by education experts in different 
parts of the United States. The 
program format will be roughly the 
same as last fall’s NEA radio show, 
which was taped and made avail- 
able for presentation on more than 
1000 radio stations throughout the 
country. 

The other 
series are: 

A Time for Talent. A film show- 
ing how programs for the gifted 
were initiated and carried out in 
Denver, Colorado; Marshall, Michi- 
gan; and St. Louis Park, Minnesota. 

What Is a School? An outstand- 
ing collection of school photo- 
graphs ranging from an amusing 
glance at schools as they used to 
be to a look at today’s schools, 
teachers, parents, students. Includes 
intimate views of classroom action 
and student-teacher relationships. 

Who Is Pete? A film on testing, 


seven films of the 
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Carl Purcell Photo 


The six question-and-answer shows will be moderated by NEA 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr, who is shown here as a 


similar NEA program was being taped for 


radio last fall. 


Parents Ask About School 


Distribution of a new NEA TV series will start in February. 


showing how a teacher uses tests as 
one means of learning about a 
young pupil named Pete. Explores 
the many kinds of tests, how they 
are used, what they do, and what 
they cannot do. Made in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The Lesson. Shows a teacher as 
she faces a variety of disciplinary 
probiems in her fifth grade class. 
Also shows the home situation of 
some of the pupils involved in 
order to give insight into why the 
youngsters became discipline prob- 
lems. Made in co-operation with 
the Mental Health Film Board. 


Learning for Life. A panoramic 
view of adult education in action, 
filmed in Baltimore, Maryland, 
and in Amherst and Niagara Falls, 
New York. Made in co-operation 
with NEA’s National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators. 

High School Dropout. A film 
study of one youngster who typifies 
the thousands of teen- agers who are 
dropping out of high school. 

Watch Out for Ollie. Makes use 
of a wistful freckle-faced boy and a 
man depressed by a personal tra- 
gedy to show viewers the impor- 
tance of quality education and the 
need for funds to support it. # # 
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There is a growing concern about 


Vocational Education 


says RALPH C. WENRICH 


changed and is changing. The 
early American high school, 
like the early. American academy 
and Latin grammar school, had as 
its primary purpose that of pre- 
paring youth for college; the ma- 
jority of American youth did not 
attend high school. 
As the percentage of high school- 
age youth attending school in- 
creased, a college preparatory edu- 


T HE role of the high school has 


cation was no longer appropriate 
for many of them. To meet the 
needs of the increasing number 
who were not going to college, 
many high schools added courses 
and curriculums in business, agri- 
culture, homemaking, and indus- 
trial education. 

More recently, the notion that 
“general education” is suitable as 
an all-purpose type of education 
was introduced. This concept, 





Mr. Wenrich is professor and chair- 
man, Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts, University of 
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Michigan, Ann Arbor. He has taught in 
the public schools of Quakertown and 
Reinerton, Pennsylvania. 





World Wide Photo 


which seems to me to be a mistaken 
one, only serves to avoid the real 
question, which is: Should the com- 
prehensive high school, in addition 
to providing general education for 
all, meet the specialized needs of 
both those youth who will attend 
college and those youth who will 
seek employment upon graduation? 

James B. Conant answers this 


question in his report on The 
American High School Today 
when he states that ‘the three 


main objectives of a comprehen- 
sive high school are: first, to pro- 
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vide a general education for all 
the future citizens; second, to pro- 
vide good elective programs for 
those who wish to use their ac- 
quired skills immediately on grad- 
uation; third, to provide satisfac- 
tory programs for those whose vo- 
cations will depend on their sub- 
sequent education in a college or 
university.” 

While general education is an 
essential part of everyone’s total 
education, there appears to be an 
increasing realization on the part 
of both educators and the public, 
especially the latter, that a general 
education is not enough. The par- 
ents of college-bound youth want 
for their children an education 
which will assure success in post- 
high school studies, while the par- 
ents of noncollege-bound youth ex- 
pect the high school to provide 
their children with salable skills, 
thereby enabling them to find 
suitable employment. 


Bovcation for employment was 
recognized as a legitimate function 
of the secondary school long before 
the term ‘comprehensive high 
school” became popular. Without 
exception, all major national pol- 
icy statements regarding secondary 
education have included occupa- 
tional preparation as one of the ob- 
jectives. 

There appears to be a growing 
concern among high school teach- 
ers in general, but more particu- 
larly among high school adminis- 
trators and counselors, that those 
youth who are not likely to go on 
to college need some kind of spe- 
cialized education which will pre- 
pare them for employment. 

This growing concern is based 
upon a number of discernible 
trends in our society and in educa- 
tion: 

®@ Technological advances em- 
phasize the need for trained man- 
power. 

© Psychological studies of the 
problems and concerns of young 
people show with increasing clar- 
ity the fact that high school youth, 
especially in grades eleven and 
twelve, have as one of their pri- 
mary concerns that of vocational 
choice and preparation. 
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@ Opinion polls, questionnaires, 
recommendations of lay advisory 
committees—all have brought into 
sharp focus the fact that laymen, 
particularly parents, expect that 
youths’ secondary education will 
contribute directly to their prep- 
aration for employment. 

(Replies to a 1958 Roper poll, 
which included an inquiry about 
the present relative emphasis of 
schools on job training and broad- 
er subject areas, indicated that thir- 
ty-nine per cent of the respondents 
favored increased emphasis on job 
training. Twenty-nine per cent fav- 
ored more emphasis on broad gen- 
eral areas; twenty per cent felt the 
present emphasis satisfactory.) 

@ While the percentage of non- 
college-bound youth in relation to 
the total secondary school popula- 
tion may not be increasing, the 
number falling in this category is 
large enough in most schools to 
form a sizable block. The need to 
do something about the specialized 
preparation of these young people 
is becoming more acute, not only 
because of the numbers involved 
but because of the problems creat- 
ed by our failure to meet their 
needs. 

School administrators and coun- 
selors (and, to a limited extent, 
teachers) are especially concerned 
with the slow learners who lack 
the aptitudes for training in a 
skilled occupation in business or 
in industry and yet who do not re- 
quire special education classes. 
These youth, more than ever be- 
fore, need help in finding their 
places in the labor force. 

The old argument that high 
school youth are too immature and 
uncertain about their vocational 
futures to be given specialized edu- 
cation is losing its force. Through 
more adequate vocational guid- 
ance services, youth can be helped 
to identify their interests and apti- 
tudes, their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and to view these in rela- 
tion to their career plans. Youth 
should be encouraged to do career 
planning and to have a career ob- 
jective at all times, even though it 
is tentative. 

If it is true that society has a 
need for more and better trained 


man power, and further, that youth 
of high school age have a _ psy- 
chological need (in addition to an 
economic need) for preparation 
for entrance into the labor force, 
we can come to either one of two 
conclusions: (1) that secondary 
schools of the future will more ade- 
quately meet these needs of so- 
ciety and youth, or (2) that some 
modern counterpart of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration will 
step into the void and serve these 
needs. 


Eucation designed to prepare 
secondary school youth for employ- 
ment can be provided either in 
comprehensive high schools or in 
specialized vocational __ schools. 
Many large cities have operated 
vocational schools for years, and 
in a few states, county and re- 
gional schools have served the vo- 
cational needs of youth. 

During recent years there has 
been a renewed interest in the 
idea of specialized schools organ- 
ized on a county or area basis. 
This idea has been facilitated by 
Title VIII of the National Defense 
Education Act, which has as_ its 
purpose, “to assist states in the de- 
velopment and improvement of 
their area vocational education 
programs for the training and re- 
training of individuals for useful 
employment as_ technicians or 
skilled workers. 

In my opinion, educational pro- 
grams designed for the vocational 
orientation and adjustment of 
youth will expand greatly in both 
comprehensive high schools and 
specialized schools. The develop- 
ment of more county and area vo- 
cational schools is a trend which 
will probably continue, because 
small high schools are simply un- 
able to meet the specialized voca- 
tional needs of youth. 

These area vocational schools 
will concentrate on the prepara- 
tion of youth for all types of em- 
ployment in industry and business, 
and many of them will also pro- 
vide part-time training for work- 
ers in business and industry. The 
rate of growth and development of 
area vocational $chools will be in- 
versely proportionate to the degree 
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“The school bus is coming, dear—I’ll 
unplug Junior.” 


of interest shown by comprehensive 
high school principals and teach- 
ers in meeting the pre-employment 
needs of youth. 


Preparation for employment as 
one of several worthy objectives of 
secondary education is the respon- 
sibility of every member of the 
school faculty. To be sure, teach- 
ers of specialized vocational sub- 
jects have a direct contribution to 
make, but the teachers of English, 
science, and mathematics also have 
their contribution to make. 

Nonvocational teachers can mo- 
tivate students by relating their 
subject matter to the vocational 
goals of youth. Many teachers of 
general and academic subjects have 
found that improved learning 
situations result when they corre- 
late their instruction with that of 
the vocational teachers. 

Two questions which trouble 
many educational planners are: 
How specialized should a_ voca- 
tional education program be? What 
about teaching specific skills? 

The principle involved in these 
questions is not “How specific is 
the skill?” but “How wide is its 
applicability?” For example, the 
ability to type is a specific skill, 
but it has wide applicability in a 
great number of office occupations. 

The pre-employment training of 
every youth should be broad 
enough to permit him to adapt his 
education and training to as wide 
a range of employment opportuni- 
ties as possible, but at the same 
time specific enough so that he has 
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some identifiable and salable skills 
which will make him employable. 

Pre-employment education and 
training must be provided for a 
much greater variety of occupa- 
tions. Traditionally, in  agricul- 
tural education we have prepared 
farmers; in business education, 
secretaries, stenographers, and typ- 
ists; and in industrial education, 
draftsmen, machinists, auto me- 
chanics, electricians, and a few 
other skilled trades. 

While we must continue to pre- 
pare people for employment in 
these occupations, we need to ex- 
pand our offerings at the same time 
so as to include other areas in 
which there is a demand for trained 
workers and which are appropri- 
ate to the abilities and interests of 
youth. 

We also need to make a clearer 
distinction between the practical 
arts and vocational education. 
While in many respects the two 
are similar, the practical arts are 
intended to be part of general edu- 
cation and, therefore, are not in- 
tended to develop occupational 
competence. 


There has crept into the think- 
ing of educators and laymen the 
idea that youth who elect voca- 
tional courses and = curriculums 
must pursue their vocational inter- 
ests to the exclusion of general or 
cultural education. However, this 
is neither desirable nor necessary 
on the high school level. A_bal- 
anced program for any student 
would include both general and 
specialized courses. 

Finally, the point should be 
made that no matter how good the 
high school pre-employment train- 
ing program may be, it cannot 
give youth a full and complete vo- 
cational preparation which will 
serve them for a lifetime of em- 
ployment. 

It can, and must, give youth 
those skills, insights, and under- 
standings which they need in or- 
der to make a satisfactory initial 
adjustment to the world of work. 
Continuing education for work is 
needed, and should be provided 
through posthigh school and adult 
education offerings. 
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Ast August, seventeen-year-old 
L Ted had, in his own words, 
“figured out the answers.’ The 
world hated him and he hated it 
right back. He would quit school 
as soon as the army called. His phi- 
losophy of life was expressed with 
simple belligerence, “I don’t take 
nuthin off nobody.” 

In October, Ted’s former fellow- 
truants had become the “nobodies” 
from whom he would “take nuth- 
in.”” When they tried to keep him 
out of school and away from his 
new part-time job, he got into a 
few fist fights to prove his point. 
“I’m breaking away from the gang. 
I’m not landing in jail with those 
guys.” 

In November, Ted amazed his 
counselor with the depth of his 
new comprehension. “Since every- 
one seems to be with me, why 
should I pull against myself? I 
used to think I was getting even 
with the teachers. I didn’t know 
enough to know I was only hurting 
myself.” 


T ser August, sixteen-year-old 
Elaine was in custody of a juvenile 
probation officer. At thirteen, she 
had broken another girl’s jaw. At 
fifteen, she had been suspended 
from high school because of tru- 
ancy and a long list of misdemean- 
ors. Elaine’s history included at- 
tendance at seven different ele- 
mentary schools, two different high 
schools. Her home background re- 
vealed a widowed, factory-employed 
mother, four usually unemployed 
older brothers, and two older sis- 


This article was prepared by Sylvia 
Brotman, big-city consultant, NEA 
Membership Division, who secured the 
information about the St. Louis project 
through telephone interviews and cor- 
respondence with Philip J. Hickey, su- 
perintendent of the St. Louis public 
schools; Robert L. Baker, director of 
secondary education in St. Louis; and 
Giles J. Smith, director of the St. Louis 
Ford Foundation Project. 
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OF ST. LOUIS 





ters with illegitimate children liv- 
ing at home. No member of the 
family had completed high school. 

In November, Elaine’s supervisor 
in the dietary department of a St. 
Louis hospital, where she had been 
employed part-time since Septem- 
ber, rated her work and her atti- 
tude as excellent. Her probation 
officer, to whom she still reports 
monthly, reported great improve- 
ment in conduct. Her teachers re- 
port steady attendance in school 
and greatly increased interest and 
effort. 

Elaine herself states: “I never 
even wanted to finish high school 
before. Now I want to because | 
know it will help me hold a good 
job. The girls in my gang are all 
out of school and two are in jail. I 
don’t want that. I just asked for it 
when they put me out of school. 
I’m glad I have this chance every- 
body is giving me now.” 


Paut, at eighteen, had never 
been in trouble. But his attendance 
at school was poor; his schoolwork 
was far below passing; his reading 
and language skills were so inade- 
quate they handicapped him in 
even making an effort at secondary 
school work. His IQ was 
normal. 

Paul’s family had moved to St. 
Louis from a small town in an- 
other state to seek work. Last 
August, when his guidance counse- 
lor interviewed him, he found Paul 
to be shy, difficult to converse with, 
discouraged, overweight, ill-kempt. 

In November, Paul’s employer 
reported: “If you have two more 
boys like Paul, we'll find jobs for 
them in the plant, too. Paul is a 
good worker. He follows instruc- 
tions and catches on to new work 
fast. He gets along fine with every- 
body. He can have a full-time job 
here anytime.” 

Paul’s teachers 


low- 


report: “Paul's 
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interest and effort have improved 
greatly. He tries hard, just won’t 
quit on any assignment, now. He 
never misses class—even reported 
one day when he was sick. He still 
has a long way to go, but his grades 
have improved.” 

Paul’s counselor reports: ‘Paul 
has lost sixteen pounds, looks well 
groomed. He has overcome some of 
his bashfulness.”’ 

Paul’s mother writes: “Paul is 
practically self-supporting now; it’s 
a great help to us. He used to idle 
away his time. Now, he’s eager to 
be doing things. When his boss said 
he could work Saturdays, he 
jumped at the chance.” 


Waar happened to change these 
young people in a matter of four 
months? What helped them to dis- 
tinguish friends from enemies? In 
varying degrees, they seem to have 
grasped one of life’s most difficult 
lessons: The world is neither for 
nor against you; it’s what you are 
willing to work for that makes the 
difference. 

We learned about Ted, Paul, and 
Elaine from their own handwritten 
statements. We learned about simi- 
lar stories of over a hundred other 
young people, too. All of them are 
participants in the St. Louis 
School and Community Work-Re- 
lation Education Program, now in 
progress, operating with the sup- 
port of Ford Foundation grants. 

The need for this project is not 
new. It has been developing with 
the changing social and economic 
scene in St. Louis and in other big 
cities. Technology has made _ the 
unskilled and the uneducated un- 
employable. Increasing numbers of 
low-wage, unskilled job seekers are 
migrating from rural and depressed 
areas to the big cities, seeking work 
not available at home. Their chil- 
dren enter city schools and, far too 
often, prove to have inadequate 


to 


and 
needed _ for 
successful school achievement. 


educational preparation 
lack the basic skills 
Many of the “in-migrant’”’ teen- 
agers, as well as those from the low- 
income, culturally deprived sectors 
of the city itself, feel uncomfortable 
in the traditional secondary school 
environment. Handicapped by lack 
of reading and language skills, 
though for the most part capable 
of learning, they are not motivated 
to try. Their attitudes vary from 
indifference to outright hostility. 
Their attendance falls off and they 
mark time until they drop out of 
high school. 

Nationally, the drop-out rate in 
secondary schools is exceedingly 
high. St. Louis is at about the na- 
tional norm—about three of every 
five who enter high school fail to 
finish. In October 1960, a rough 
count revealed some 7,000 young 
people between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty in the St. Louis metro- 
politan area who were unemployed 
and out of school. High school 
dropouts swell the ranks of the al- 
ready overcrowded unskilled labor 
market. And in ten or fifteen years, 
automation will drastically reduce 
job opportunities for the unskilled 
even further. 

Our nation has the alternative of 
supplying its citizens either job 
opportunities or relief. Those who 
do not become producers and con- 
sumers will become a steadily in- 
creasing drain on the nation’s re- 
sources and an expanding group 
of unemployed, socially displaced 
individuals deprived of purposeful 
lives. 

Before increasing numbers of to- 
day’s young people move toward 
that group, while they are still 
available to be helped and taught, 
they must be motivated to develop 
their skills and acquire academic 
achievements to the point where 
they can become employable, pro- 
ductive, contributing members of 
society. 

The St. Louis project, therefore, 
set as its objective a new approach, 


involving a_ flexible secondary 
school program based on com- 
munity co-operation. As a com- 


bined school-work program it will 
test whether or not the educational 
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Photo by David W. Corson from A. Devaney, N.Y. 


Potential delinquents are being 
given new direction and purpose 
by the experiment in St. Louis. 


system in co-operation with indus- 
try and labor can stem the school 
drop-out tide and motivate normal 
and low-normal IQ, culturally de- 
prived, reluctant learners in the six- 
teen-twenty age bracket toward a 
new interest and effort in school- 
work. 


Tue project was under way, 
operationally, on August 8, 1960. 
Although it was approved last May, 
three months of planning and prep- 
aration preceded actual work with 
the students. Many individuals 
and agencies co-operated. 

The Missouri Division of Em- 
ployment Security administered 
achievement tests and provided job 
analyses. The St. Louis newspapers 
publicized the project effectively. 
Securing the essential co-operation 
of local business and industry is a 
continuing activity and has already 
achieved a great deal of success. 
Community interest is growing. A 
number of employers are so en- 
thusiastic they have created new 
jobs in order to help the program; 
others have promised to co-operate; 
a few have so far refused to get 
involved. 
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The project started with a sam- 
ple of almost 600 students in six 
high schools, including 336 boys 
and 238 girls, Negro and white. 
Selection criteria were: age—sixteen 
to twenty; IQ—at least 80; and poor 
school and citizenship records. 

Students were sought whose aca- 
demic histories showed frequent 
grade failure in elementary school, 
high frequency of grade or subject 
failure in junior and senior high 
school, fairly consistent regression 
in scholarship from elementary 
school on, marked regression in 
school attendance, frequent trans- 
fers from school to school, evidence 
of feelings of “not belonging” in 
high school, marked lack of interest 
in academic work, culturally ‘“dif- 
ferent” backgrounds, and antisocial 
attitudes. 

Once the group had been se- 
lected, it was divided in half, at 
random. Half were placed in a 
control group; half in a_ work 
group. Both groups were carefully 
and exhaustively tested. The con- 
trol group, aside from continued 
testing and observation, receives no 
special treatment; its members con- 
tinue as regular high school stu- 
dents. 

The work group, however, re- 
ceives special in-school and out-of- 
school opportunities and guidance. 
Frequent individual counseling, 
special academic help, and _place- 
ment in part-time jobs are essential 
features of their program. 

The work-related feature of the 
project is closely tied to motivating 
new interests in academic work by 
helping these young people to rec- 
ognize their need for academic 
skills in today’s labor market. Em- 
ployers are asked to indicate to the 
students and work co-ordinators the 
job and academic skills needed for 
both holding the job and advanc- 
ing to a better job. 

The goal, it should be noted, is 
to motivate and assist these stu- 
dents toward returning to school 
full-time in order to graduate. The 
part-time jobs are looked upon as 
a means, not an end. 


Tx specialists serve with the 
work group, and teachers in the six 
high schools have volunteered for 


extra remedial instruction where 
needed. The specialists include five 
full-time guidance counselors and 
five work co-ordinators. The usual 
school program permits one coun- 
selor to 400 or 500 pupils. In the 
project, there is one counselor to 
sixty pupils. 

The work co-ordinators, equally 
well-trained and qualified as coun- 
selors, spend most of their time con- 
tacting management in local in- 
dustry and business, seeking part- 
time jobs for the work-group stu- 
dents. When they find jobs, they 
match the job to the student as 
closely as possible, place him, fol- 
low up with employers, and also 
act as the essential liaison with the 
school. 

For example, when work co-ordi- 
nators learned that ten of the boys 
would be more effective in their 
part-time jobs if they had machine 
shop training, they alerted the high 
school principals and teachers to 
this. 

Instead of following the normal 
procedures and waiting until next 
term, the school programs for the 
ten boys were changed and _ they 
were placed at once in the machine 
shop course. Similar procedures 
were followed, and continue to be 
followed, for young people found 
to need typing and other voca- 
tional skills. 

Meanwhile, the need for im- 
proving reading and arithmetic and 
other academic skills is pointed out 
to students by many of their em- 
ployers. Work co-ordinators report 
this to the teachers. The teachers 
can then further clarify the close 
relationship between school and 
job success to work-group students 
in their classes. 

The employer’s needs determine 
whether the student attends school 
mornings, afternoons, or on alter- 
nate days, and this calls for great 
flexibility on the part of the high 
schools. However, the requirements 
have been met without noticeably 
interfering with the regular high 
school program going on for the 
other students. Project pupils re- 
ceive school credit for successful 
work on their part-time jobs and 
carry a smaller academic load in 
school. 
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By November, the five work co- 
ordinators had made 587 contacts 
with prospective employers and had 
placed 231 boys and girls—three- 
quarters of the work group—in 
part-time jobs. Not all these place- 
ments have proven successful. A 
small minority of students lost 
their jobs, through being fired or 
quitting; in a few cases the firm 
closed down or parents objected to 
the job. The vast majority, how- 
ever, have held their jobs, and those 
who have not been placed thus 
far continue full-time in school 
while they eagerly await the call to 

job. 


I; is, of course, much too early 
to measure results. To date, how- 
ever, there are several unmistak- 
able signs pointing to major break- 
throughs. Of the 278 boys and girls 
in the control group, thirty-six 
dropped out of school by Novem- 
ber; of the 296 in the work group, 
only sixteen have dropped out. 
Meanwhile, reports from employ- 
ers, counselors, teachers, and work 
co-ordinators have been most en- 
couraging, especially with respect 
to many cases which had previously 
appeared hopeless. 

Finally, batteries of tests have 
been completed, many other rec- 
ord-keeping and research chores 
have been systematized, and a num- 
ber of complications, such as meet- 
ing unemployment compensation 
requirements, have now been re- 
solved. With these time-consuming 
barriers hurdled, the St. Louis 
project staff expects to move for- 
ward with greater efficiency during 
the second half of this school year, 
not only in guidance and academ- 
ic work with students but also in 
contacts and follow-up with em- 
ployers. 

The spirit of St. Louis in the 
60’s is opening new frontiers for 
the Teds, Elaines, and Pauls who 
may become her valued, productive 
citizens of tomorrow. When de-’ 
tailed results of the project and 
procedures developed to achieve 
them become available, St. Louis’ 
experiment may help schools in 
other big cities to meet similar 
needs for their potential high 
school dropouts. + + 
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I Remember 


H: had a thin, elfin face, topped 
by a scraggly fistful of hair, and he 
walked with hands dangling almost 
to his knees, like a thoughtful 
chimpanzee. 

People said he was emotionally 
disturbed, and he was. But he was 
also one of the most imaginative 
youngsters I have ever taught. 

At first the children teased him 
about his name. “Reinhart, Rein- 
hart, went to see his sweetheart,” 
they chanted. Whereupon Rein- 
hart turned slowly about and told 
them a terrifying tale of how he 
had been named after the heart of 
a rhinoceros his father had cap- 
tured. A few children laughed. 
Most of them believed him. 

One was likely to find Reinhart 
anywhere—sprawled on top of the 
radiator, where he claimed he 
was watching convection currents, 
standing at the window counting 
the number of cars that looked sad, 
or leaning over the aquarium com- 
municating with the turtles in a 
low, monotonic hum. 

He was ingeniously creative. He 
mixed pink paint with the paste 
because he did not know why paste 
always had to be white. He ground 
up old pieces of chalk to make face 
powder for his mother. He com- 
posed a little verse made up of all 
the words on the first page of the 
dictionary. He was delightful. 

We referred him to the school 
psychologist because of frequent 
depression. But meanwhile he 
stayed in our classroom = and 
worked out some of his problems 
with us. I was glad he stayed. 

On some of his excursions into 
the world of fantasy, he took the 
class with him. I remember the day 
he gave a report on prehistoric ani- 
mals and held us spellbound with 
his musings on how it must have 
felt to be a dinosaur—what it was 
like to drag a cumbersome body 
across the ground, holding your 
ridiculously small head high in the 
air and lifting one ponderous leg 
at a time; taking a swallow of food 
and letting it slide down your elon- 
gated neck; relaxing in a shallow 


lake and feeling the water embrace 
you as it helped support your mas- 
sive weight. 

Reinhart reacted strongly. He 
cried when the wind sent our pot 
of African violets skidding across 
the floor; he stood at the window 
dramatically courageous the day a 
tornado was forecast and I asked 
him to be our lookout; he laughed 
infectiously when he remarked, 
during the lunch hour, that we 
looked like so many goldfish open- 
ing and closing our mouths. 

But perhaps I remember most 
what he said to me on the last day 
of school. I was feeling a mixture 
of excitement and melancholy as 
each student, report card in hand, 
marched triumphantly out of the 
room. Then I sat motionless at my 
desk, drinking in the full realiza- 
tion that school was over. 

Suddenly Reinhart appeared at 
my elbow. He gave a little sigh and 
looked out over the empty seats be- 
fore us, sensing my mood. Neither 
of us spoke for a moment. It seemed 
that even our breathing echoed in 
the hollowness of the room. 

Then Reinhart’s face brightened 
and he slowly parted his lips as he 
always did before he spoke. 

“What do you suppose,” he asked 
rapturously, “the chairs will say to 
each other when we're gone?” 

—DEANNE NAYLOR 


# You are invited to submit a 
character sketch for possible use 
in future “I Remember . . .” 
columns. We are looking for in- 
terestingly written descriptions, 
not more than 500 words long, 
of real persons and incidents in- 
volving them. Items need not 
be limited to pupils, but may 
describe parents and former co- 
workers or administrators. How- 
ever, we want sketches, not trib- 
utes. 

Only a few items can appear 
in the JOURNAL, but everyone 
who submits a sketch will re- 
ceive a kit of JOURNAL reprints. 
Send manuscripts to Section A, 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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yr were a terrible class. Every class likes to re- 
member that it was pure hellion, but the 
thirty of us who started under Miss Gallagher 
at the Down School near the Buick garage really were 
terrible. We came along just when the argument be- 
tween the phonics people and the associationists was 
at its height. We went at reading for three years by 
the word-recognition method and then in the fourth 
grade the teacher insisted that we learn to read all 
over again by sounds. We were also caught in the 
controversy over manuscript and cursive writing. And 
we hit the crisis in arithmetic. 

In the beginning of the fifth grade, we were for- 
bidden to use brackets in finding the lowest common 
denominator. We had to go click-click to an equiva- 
lent fraction instead, seeing all the pieces of pie in 
our heads. This meant that nobody at home (Who 
had Gestaltists in their families?) could help us any 
more. But, willing sneaks, we drew brackets with 
furtive fingers on our pants legs. 

Child-centered psychology burgeoned in our town 
at this time. We were allowed to do some ridiculous 
things in school because we wanted to. When our 
parents heard about them, they were furious at 
first. Then they decided that the school must know 
what it was doing, and they let us do the same things 
and worse at home. Finally, like beer chasers after 
an evening of Mickey Finns, came comic books and 
television. 

Every year for six years we grew stupider and 
lazier and fresher and more obnoxious. No one ever 
separated any of us, or kept any of us back, or 
adulterated us with new blood. We were a terrible 
package, referred to by certain members of the PTA 
as “Les Misérables.” 


Tue came the seventh year and Miss Barracombie. 

She was new to the school that year, so we did not 
have the usual case studies on her from previous class- 
es. Her looks might have given us a clue, but we had 
always known amateur, experimental teachers so we 
did not recognize the career teacher when we saw 
her. She was perhaps fifty, tall, square-shouldered, and 
erect; neither feminine nor mannish, merely healthy 
and strong. Her face was handsome but not pretty. 
She had no subtle expressions: she smiled outright, 
she frowned outright, or she concentrated. Her voice 
was not harsh but had a peculiar carrying quality, 
vibrating longer than most. Eugene Kent took off 
his hearing-aid after the first day. 

She greeted us that day as no teacher ever had. No 
talk of adjustment here, no plea for growth, no chal- 
lenge to find ourselves. She said: 


Miss Foley is an elementary school teacher in Dover, New 
Hampshire. “A Lesson in Discipline,” copyright 1956 by 
Harper & Brothers and reprinted from Harper’s Magazine 
by special permission, is the fifth in a series of Journal re- 
prints of stories dealing with the schools or with teaching. 
“A Lesson in Discipline” was suggested for Journal use by 
Myrtle A. Allen, also a Dover teacher. Readers are en- 
couraged to tell us which of their favorites they would like 
to see included in the series. Drawing by Sheila Greenwald. 
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A Lesson in 
Discipline 
TERESA FOLEY 


“My name is Virginia Barracombie and it will be 
Miss Barracombie to you indefinitely. One of these 
days you will meet someone from the last school in 
which I taught. The worst that he tells you about 
me will be true. It’s a far cry from child to man, and 
it’s not through games that we get there. You and I 
are bound together in a contract for one year; I 
teach; you learn. Behave yourselves and pay atten- 
tion and this will be one of the good years of your 
lives. You have a minute to prepare yourself with 
ruler, compass, pencil, and paper for a review of the 
meaning and use of decimals.” 

It was the shock treatment all right—but with 
economy, with the clarity of piano keys struck singly, 
abeve all with authority. We had neither the op- 
portunity nor the mind to look across the aisles at 
each other until recess. We were at work in the first 
five minutes—we, who always had a period in which 
to get ready to get ready. It was a blow to our unit 
pride, but we were less cohesive after the long sum- 
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mer and temporarily distracted from getting together 
on what to do about it. 

We thought at first that we were just going along 
with her in a momentary tolerance. She was novelty, 
and among teachers that was hard to find. Then we 
found ourselves bound in a work routine. At that 
point some of us tried to bolt. 

In its reactions to Miss Barracombie the class di- 
vided into four groups. Several of the nicer girls and 
a couple of the boys who had strict scholastic ac- 
countability to professional parents went into her 
camp almost immediately when they saw that she 
was systematic, skillful, and just. Another group, whose 
names and faces are always hard to remember, went 
along with her because they sensed that she was a 
stronger personality; that balking would be tiring, 
involve exposure of weakness, and end in failure. 
These two groups accounted for perhaps two-thirds 
of the class. In the remaining third were the Idiot 
rebels and the Hard-nut rebels. 


The Idiots moved in first, without seeing where 


they were going. For example: 
Idiot: “Do we have to put our names on our com- 
positions?” (looking around at the other Idiots for 


appreciative laughter) . 
Miss B.: “You don’t have to.” 
Idiot: (Next day after papers had been passed 
back) “I didn’t get my paper back. I haven't no grade.” 
Miss B.: “Did you expect one?” 


Idiot: “You said we didn’t have to put our names 
on them.” 
Miss B.: “That's right. You don’t have to walk 


around with your eyes open, either.” 

The Idiot sat down, uneasily. That afternoon his 
name was up with the absentees who had to make 
up the composition. 

The Idiots were beaten from the start. She was in- 
different to petty annoyances, and they did not dare 
try big ones. 

The Hard-nuts, the long-time heroes, waited more 
patiently, seeking their own ground. Their particular 
dragon in the case of Miss Barracombie was her good 
sense, which forced an antagonist to assume a role so 
foolish as to threaten his status among his classmates. 
This forced the Hard-nuts to try to operate outside 
the teaching periods, in the rather limited areas of 
truancy, ground rules, and personal relationships. 

It was difficult to challenge her with truancy be- 
cause there our parents were solidly on her side, and 
besides, the occasional absence or trumped-up tardi- 
ness of an individual did little to alter the steady 
civilizing routine. As for opportunities on the school 
grounds, Miss Barracombie supervised only in her 
turn, and was by some unexpected quirk more lenient 
than any of the other teachers, letting us proceed 


Approximately sixteen percent of urban school districts 
impose some limitations upon outside employment of teach- 
ers, the most frequent being outside activities which inter- 


fere with teaching duties, according to the NEA Research 
Division. 
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at games considerably rougher than we wished to be 
playing. 


Tue worst of the Hard-nuts was Lennie Sopel. He 
was big and tough and bearded already, very much in 
the know about engines, baseball statistics, and older 
women. He had a way of muttering wisecracks half 
under his breath when girls recited. At first they 
reached only to people in the surrounding seats. Then 
one day as Lila Crocker went down the aisle, Lennie 
said in a loud whisper that shook the room like an 
east wind, “Oh, man. I wish I had that swing in my 
back yard!” 

Miss Barracombie stopped listening to a girl at the 
study table. The girl stopped talking. Lila fled to the 
waste basket and back to her seat, her face scarlet. 

The room became as silent as a tomb in a pyra- 
mid. 

Miss Barracombie looked at Lennie for a long time, 
and he locked eyes with her, ready for a showdown. 

“What are you thinking about, Lennie?” she asked 
at last, rather softly for her. 

“Nothin’.”” He could say that one word as though 
it were the nastiest in the language. “Absolutely 
nothin’.” 

“Well, I’m thinking about something,” she said 
still calm and relaxed. “You come in at three and 
I'll tell you about it. In the meantime, stand up.” 

“What for? What'd I do?” 

“Stand up, please.” 

Lennie hesitated. Again it was one of her simple 
inescapable requests. He slid out into the aisle and 
stood up. 

Miss Barracombie went back to her work with the 
girl at the table. Lennie started to sit down once, but 
she gave him a steady eye and he ;s'raightened up 
again. He had to stand by his seat th: ,aghout the rest 
of the afternoon. We kept looking at him, waiting for 
him to say something; Lennie couldn’t seem to think 
of anything to say. 

She kept him after school forty-five minutes every 
day for six months. He never spoke out of turn again 
in class and he never missed a session with her. It 
seemed a heavy punishment for one remark, and we 
couldn’t get over either her giving it or his taking it. 
When we asked him what he had to do, all he would 
say was, “Nothin’. She just gives me hell.” 

“For forty hours, Lennie?” 

“Who's countin’? And whose business?” 

Then one day Alice Rowe gave us the lowdown. 
She had been helping in the inner office when the 
intercom was open to Miss Barracombie’s room. 

“She’s teaching him to read.” 

Nobody would believe her. Lennie’s in seventh 
grade, everybody said. He knows how to read. 

“No, he doesn’t,” Alice said. “I heard him stumbling 
over the littlest words up there. Who’s ever heard 
him read in class?” 

We tried to remember when we had heard Lennie 
read. He was a transfer to us in the fourth grade, and 
there hadn’t been much oral reading since then. 
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“How does he do his other work?” we asked. 

“Who says he does?” 

No wonder Lennie couldn’t fight her. She taught 
him in secret the one thing he needed to have to 
give up cheating and pretending. 


Tue truth was, no rebellion had a chance with 
her. She wasn’t mean and she never struck anybody 
(although our parents queried us over and over again 
on this point, wanting, we thought, to be able to 
say, “Of course, she has order! She whips them.”). 
No situation could come up that she would not know 
how to handle efficiently and without damage to her 
single drive: she would teach; we would learn. 

Whatever we studied, we mastered. Of course, she 
knew the ones of us who could not connect with 
the main lines she was trolling, but she put out 
other lines for them and thev mastered, too. Nobody 
was free not to learn. We were free to fail, but some- 
how a failure was not a separate thing, only a step 
in learning. She never assumed that we had achieved. 
She probed and exposed until she read it in the 
blood. A week later when we were not expecting it, 
she would check again. She was the only teacher 
whose grades on our report cards we never ques- 
tioned. Nor would we let our indignant parents go 
to her. She knew. 

This was no love affair between the class and Miss 
Barracombie, however. She was businesslike and not 
tender with us. She encouraged no intimacies and the 
thought of confiding in her as we had in Miss Ton- 
dreau who used to love us in the third grade was 
wholly ridiculous. We were just different with her 
When our special teachers came and Miss Barra- 
combie left the room, Eugene Kent would replace his 
hearing-aid, and we would be at once on the Plain of 
Fsdraelon, stalking a world of enemies. By the end 
of the period our specials would be limp and dis- 
traught. 

We did no better left on our own. If Miss Barra- 
combie stepped out of the room—something she wisely 
did rarely—we would hit the ceiling. After all, we had 
been indulged for years. Thirty near-simians don’t 
slough that off in a few stretching months. We had 
never been convinced that discipline comes from with- 
in, and when the restraining presence was removed 
we reverted to the barbarians. that we were. 

Miss Barracombie never mentioned our behavior 
with other teachers or when she was out of the room, 
although the specials must have complained bitterly. 
It seemed to be part of her code that she was respon- 
sible when she was with us and others were responsible 
when they took us. We liked that. Miss Barracombie 
did not lecture or make us feel guilty. There was 
nothing to lecture or feel guilty about. We behaved. 
We learned. We had to: it was the contract. 


Ber the final lesson we learned from Miss Barra- 
combie was one she did not try to teach us. It was 
during the last period. We were in the midst of a 
discussion on the use of quotation marks. The inter- 
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com box pinged on the wall and the principal said: 

“A telegram has just arrived for you, Miss Barra- 
combie. Will you send a boy down for it?” 

She sent Herbert Harvey Bell. He was in the corner 
seat by the door. He went out running because she 
knew exactly how long it took to get to the office and 
back and he did not want to answer for loitering. 

He returned with the telegram, gave it to her, and 
took his seat. 

She opened the envelope calmly and neatly so as 
not to tear the inside sheet. Still reading it, she turned 
about slowly so that her back was toward the class. 
Her hands lowered. We could see that she was no 
longer looking at the telegram but at the bulletin 
board. She did not turn back to us. She kept looking 
at something on the board. 

Then before the alerted, somehow apprehensive 
eves of the class, Miss Barracombie began to grow 
smaller. It was in her shoulders first. They began to 
narrow, to go forward. Her back curved. Her head 
dropped. We waited, not knowing what to do. Herbert 
Harvey Bell seemed to feel the most responsible. He 
looked around at all of us with a question in his 
wide, stunned eyes. We had nothing for him. Herbert 
Harvey pulled himself up from his seat and ran across 
the hall to the teacher there. 

Lennie Sopel had started down from his seat, but 
when he saw the other teacher, Mrs. Hamilton, com- 
ing, he turned and went back up the aisle. 

Mrs. Hamilton went up to Miss Barracombie and 
peered into her face. Then she bent to the telegram 
still in her hands. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said and put her arm around 
Miss Barracombie. Miss Barracombie did not move. 
Her shoulders were gone, melted into her 
back. 

Mrs. Hamilton turned her in the direction of the 
door. Our teacher put both hands across her face 
and, huddled and small, walked out like a child under 
Mrs. Hamilton’s arm. 

No one breathed or moved. A few minutes later 
Mrs. Hamilton looked into our room. 

“Miss Barracombie has lost someone dear to her, 
boys and girls. Try to finish the period quietly.” 

No one came near us for the rest of the afternoon, 
not even to dismiss us. But we did not behave as we 
usually did when left alone. Most of us took out our 
composition notebooks and pens. Some just sat there. 

We were frightened—a little sad for Miss Barra- 
combie, of course—but mainly frightened, and fright- 
ened for ourselves. If she could be struck down, who 
was so tall, so erect, with all things under control, what 
could not happen to the rest of us who never had 
any control on the inside, who had to be made by 
others to hold our shoulders back? 

We were the best we had ever been until the bell 
rang that day. For a moment we could see our connec- 
tion with adults. Through a maze of equivalent frac- 
tions and common denominators we could see other 
people, huddled and shrinking, being led out of 
strange rooms. And their faces were ours. + + 
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MERICAN society today is depen- 
dent, to a degree seldom real- 
ized, upon the actions, inter- 
actions, and  counteractions of 
organized professionals. To the 
professions, important trusteeships 
have been assigned; much of the 
effectiveness with which individual 
members of a profession discharge 
that trusteeship is dependent upon 
the actions of the professional or- 
ganization to which they all be- 
long. 

All of us have a tremendous stake 
in what organized professionals 
leave undone, what they decide to 
try to do, and how well they do 
what they have decided upon. 

Our special concern, of course, 
is for the teaching profession. The 
formula for the advancement of 
our profession, and the standards 
for its leadership, are the same as 
in any other profession, and the 
human equation plays a_ strong 
part. In the long run, it is this 
personal equation that gives not 
only dynamics to combined action 
by professionals, but also that flavor 
known as character, in the finest 
moral sense of that term. 


Leaperstur is a social phenom- 
enon in which a group, or aggrega- 
tion of individuals, accepts and acts 
upon the ideas of one person. 
Leadership, as I see it, has three 
dimensions. 

One of the dimensions involves 
the content and value of proposed 
actions. Thus we can have good 
leadership and bad leadership, de- 
pending on the value placed by 
the members of the group on the 
ideas and proposals of the leader. 

The second dimension of leader- 
ship is social. The total social 
setting influences not only the ideas 
which are produced by members 
of a group but also those to which 
they will finally adhere. 

Further, this adherence to ideas 
which defines leadership is a group 
phenomenon. Ideas may be prof- 
fered, but leadership never comes 
into existence until they are ac- 
cepted and acted upon by a group 
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or aggregation. Thus the quality 
of group idea-choosing has vast ef- 
fects upon the quality of leadership. 

Successful demagoguery, then, is 
much more a commentary upon 
those who support it than upon 
those who practice it. Members of 
professional organizations “‘call the 
shots” on what kind of leadership 
they will have by what they will 
buy. 

Sometimes they get unexpected 
bargains. They buy a “personality 
guy” and he turns out to have 
brains. Or, they buy a piece of 
high-flown, meaningless prose in 
the form of a resolution and deliver 
it to an executive secretary who 
turns out to be a shrewd operator 
in using resolutions to endorse the 
actions he was going to take any- 
how. 

Such bargains are all too rare 
however. The quality of leadership 
in a profession seldom rises above 
the quality of the consumer de- 
mand for ideas in that profession. 
‘“Fuddy-duddies” usually produce 
“fuddy-duddy” leadership; mun- 
dane realists usually have mundane 
leaders; and forward-looking, vig- 
orous professionals generate, at 
least occasionally, leadership that 
is truly inspired. 

The social dimension of leader- 
ship is, however, more than a vari- 





Dr. Haskew is dean of the College of 
Education and vice-president for de- 
velopmental services, University of 
Texas, Austin. He discussed this sub- 
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ject at greater length in the First 
Charles W. Hunt Lecture of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, an NEA department. 


ation upon the theme of consump- 
tion. The theme of production is 
equally important. For one thing, 
a profession develops its own lead- 
ers by the processes and caliber of 
personal interchanges it affords 
within its group. It can have a 
rigid, smothering process of accul- 
turation operated by an impreg- 
nable and heedless hierarchy, and 
thus throw on the scrapheap the 
talents and potentialities of young 
individualists. Or, it can have a 
viable and fluid style of operation 
which almost forces cream to rise 
to the top. 

The very ideas which form the 
essence of leadership are in large 
measure, although not completely, 
the products of interactions within 
the group itself. Let us be perfectly 
clear here: A profession can have 
leadership if only one member ever 
has an idea; all that is necessary is 
that enough others be willing to go 
along with him. 

Even further, the notion that all 
good ideas are ipso facto group- 
produced is a major fallacy. Yet the 
fact remains that the sheer meri- 
toriousness of leadership ideas has 
a high positive correlation with the 
volume, thoughtfulness, and crea- 
tivity of the ideas produced in 
group interchanges. 

Show me a profession whose chief 
means of communication is the ex- 
change of traditional clichés and 
I will show you one whose leaders 
are throwing custard pies in an age 
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of nuclear missiles. We profession- 
als, banded together in organiza- 
tions, get not only the leadership 
we are willing to buy but also the 
leadership we—and the pronoun is 
significant—-produce. 


Tue third dimension of profes- 
sional leadership is personal—lead- 
ership resides with persons. 

For two decades or more we have 
been preoccupied with group proc- 
esses and group dynamics in an 
effort to produce a science of lead- 
ership. Some fairly careful inquiries 
have tended to demonstrate that no 
single characteristic or trait makes 
a person a leader independent of 
the social situation in which the 
leadership develops. 

We have interpreted these find- 
ings to mean that the origin of 
leadership is within group interac- 
tions rather than within individ- 
uals. The net result has been, all 
too often, an abdication from re- 
sponsibility for leadership by too 
many people with the capacity to 
be leaders. Reliance upon the 
group can mean, and has meant, a 
dangerous loss in self-reliance and 
self-responsibility in creating pro- 
fessional leadership. 

All the researchers have not been 
able to wipe out the plain fact that 
there are leaders—persons who time 
after time emerge as the ones whose 
ideas are followed. Without such 
a person, or persons, an organiza- 
tion is poverty-stricken in leader- 
ship, and the cause it represents is 
almost certain to languish in 
clesuetude. 

I want to champion strongly the 
position that professional leader- 
ship is an extension of a person— 
a positive, forceful person who 
thinks he has something to offer 
and who offers it unashamedly and 
vigorously as his bounden duty. 


Waar should be the qualities 
of those who give us leadership? I 
nominate these six: 

Meekness is the first. Time after 
time, the leader is a person who has 
been captured and tamed by a 
cause. This is one of the original 
meanings of the Greek root from 
which we derive our word “meek,” 
and it certainly sheds light upon 
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the prediction that “the meek shall 
inherit the earth.” 

The leader who has meekness is 
literally possessed by some goals 
much bigger than he is, much more 
important to him than his own ag- 
grandizement and often his own 
physical and economic well-being. 
He lives and breathes his cause, and 
invests his fundamental life energy 
to further that cause. Most impor- 
tant of all, his meekness affects 
fundamentally the ideas he can 
espouse and the actions he can 
recommend. 

A second thing which enters into 
the making of some professional 
leaders is knowledge of practice in 
the profession. Ideas proffered from 
ignorance can be nearly as effective 
in winning allegiance as are ideas 
proffered with the strength of 
knowledge back of them, given 
equal amounts of persuasiveness by 
the potential leader. But in the 
long pull—and the advancement of 
a professional concern is always a 
long pull—the value of ideas based 
on knowledge demonstrates itself. 

The third characteristic of some 
leaders is that of being servitors. 
We do not like that word; it seems 
the perfect opposite of leader. Yet, 
when we study the careers of men 
who have been leaders in and for 
their professional organizations, 
we find this word “servitor’” jump- 
ing out at us. 

A servitor is one who performs 
servile tasks, and that is just what 
these men have done. They ran 
the mimeograph machine after the 
meeting adjourned at midnight; 
spent their holidays making sense 
out of a committee report; got five 
people to serve on a panel and 
wrote their speeches for them. They 
served as executive secretaries, the 
twentieth-century synonym for gal- 

ley slaves, and transformed the glit- 
tering generalities of “big-shot” 
directors into concrete accomplish- 
ments. 

This is the characteristic that 
distinguishes the men from the boys 
among leaders. The leader who 
finds his dignity in the job to be 
done, who is willing to say, “Well, 
somebody has to do it,”” who is less 
concerned with his liking for a 
task than with the value of the 


outcome—this leader seems to be 
the man who carries on when the 
boys drop by the wayside. 

A fourth thing that is strikingly 
true of great leaders is that they 
have faith in people. This is the 
gyroscope which brings a leader 
back to true course when the buf- 
fetings of outrageous fortune cause 
lesser captains to lose their bear- 
ings. Any leader is always “‘up to his 
eyebrows” in people. 

Education still needs leaders with 
faith in people. In a human enter- 
prise, the one source for great 
strength lies in large numbers of 
people who are convinced that the 
intelligent course is the really cor- 
rect course. 

The fifth characteristic is the 
most debatable. Many would con- 
tend that it prevents a man from 
becoming a leader of a professional 
group, rather than makes him one. 
That characteristic is greater loy- 
alty to the common good than to 
the profession’s program. Yet, it 
does appear that we have some 
great leaders of professional groups 
who have been able to see, and to 
get others to see, that the profession 
is a means to a worthy and higher 
end. 


Fiwatty, leaders are prophets. 
They are painfully aware of the 
shortcomings of the past, the mis- 
takes and ineptitudes of the pres- 
ent. Knowledge has not made them 
complacent; experience has not 
made them either cynical or inof- 
fensively patient. They are willing 
to give time to recording the min- 
utes of the last meeting, but their 
real life bets are placed upon con- 
cocting dreams of the next one. 

Prophets are men of vision. They 
see what can be, not in the best of 
all possible worlds, but in_ this 
world. And seeing, they proclaim; 
they exhort; they persuade. 

They do not call a group meeting 
and sit all silent and “democratic” 
while the group decides whether 
they want to decide anything at 
this meeting. They do not keep 
mum in order to avoid stifling 
initiative. 

Instead, as vigorously and as ef- 
fectively as they know how, leaders 
share their visions. “ = 
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A relatively new public in- 
stitution whose roles are so diverse 
as to be bewildering.” 


HE Carnegie Corporation of 

New York used those words 

last year in a report on that 
amazing development in American 
education, the junior college. 

Among the most bewildered by 
this diversity, the report might 
have added, are high school stu- 
dents looking for a higher educa- 
tion, and their parents. Even some 
teachers and guidance counselors 
have been unable to keep up with 
the phenomenal growth of the jun- 
ior college movement and with the 
broad diversity of its purposes and 
programs. 

Take, for example, the counselor 
in a suburban high school who re- 
cently told an outstanding student: 
“But you don’t need to go to a 
junior college. You can get into 
almost any school.” ‘The boy, who 
felt he was not ready to leave 
home, had expressed an interest in 
enrolling in a nearby community 
college, a reputable institution 
with an impressive record of plac- 
ing its two-year graduates in the 
junior year of distinguished four- 
year colleges. 

Or take the mother who was 
urged to enroll her daughter in a 
junior college where the girl could 
begin to acquire the study habits 
to match her obvious intelligence. 





Mr. Knoll is education writer for the 
Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald. 
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Drawing by Stann and Halleary, AIA 
This is a view of the new science building at the Montgomery Junior College, Montgomery County, Maryland. 


The Maturing of 
the Junior College 


ERWIN 


“But we can afford to send Judy 
away to school,” the mother said. 

“It’s time the junior college 
came into its own,” says Edmund 
J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. “Some still con- 
sider it a temporary expedient or 
a last resort. It is an institution in 
its own right.” 


a 

T HE junior college is also, in- 
creasingly, a doorway to higher 
education for the nation’s youth. 
In recent years it has become obvi- 
ous that the fifty-year-old prophecy 
of President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University will be real- 
ized: “We look upon the junior 
college movement which is now 
spreading throughout the United 
States as the most significant occur- 
rence in American education 
the present century.” 

When the President's Commis- 
sion on National Goals issued its 
final report a few months ago, it 
listed development of junior col- 
leges “within commuting distance 
of most high school graduates’’ as 
one of the six “important things 
that should be done” in education. 


in 


KNOLL 


In an essay on education which 
accompanied the Goals Commis- 
sion report, President John W. 
Gardner of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion declared that “there should 
be roughly within, commuting dis- 
tance of every high school gradu- 
ate (except in sparsely settled re- 
gions) an institution that performs 
the following functions: 

‘“(a) offers two-year terminal 
programs for students not going on 
to a four-year college career 

“(b) offers transfer programs 
for students who do wish to com- 
plete a four-year program 

‘““(c) serves as a technical insti- 
tute for the community, serving lo- 
cal needs for vocational and sub- 
professional education 


‘“(d) offers continuing educa- 
tion to adults.” 
Dr. Gardner added, “States 


should expect these institutions to 
take care of a substantial percent- 
age of the future college popula- 
tion—perhaps fifty per cent of all 
who enter college for the first time.” 

Already, one student in every 
four beginning higher education in 
the United States is enrolled in a 
junior college. From a_ total ol 
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eight such institutions at the turn 
of the century, the number has 
grown to 677, serving more than 
900,000 students last year in all 
types of programs. 

It has been estimated that by 
1970 most communities with popu- 
lations of 50,000 or more will have 
at least one junior college. In his 
recent book, The Community Jun- 
ior College, James W. Thornton, 
Jr., of San Jose State College pre- 
dicts that we can expect these in- 
stitutions to accommodate at least 
two million students in ten years. 

Senator Clifford P. Case of New 
Jersey has proposed legislation to 
use federal funds to expand junior 
college facilities in the United 
States. 


Recent junior college activity 
in just a few states illustrates the 
ferment across the country. In Cali- 
fornia, which has pioneered in de- 
veloping a strong junior college 
system, enrollments increased by 
thirteen per cent last fall. More 
than 400,000 are taking courses at 
seventy-one institutions, and 100,- 
000 are enrolled on a_ full-time 
basis. That number will grow to 
270,000 in ten years under a “mas- 
ter plan” for education adopted 
last spring by the California leg- 
islature. 

In New York, which established 
its first community-sponsored jun- 
ior college only eleven years ago, a 
state commission has called for fa- 
cilities to accommodate 50,000 stu- 
dents by 1965, 100,000 by 1970, and 
125,000 by 1975. 

Florida, which now has about 
16,000 full-time junior college stu- 
dents, expects to have 60,000 by 
1970. Four new institutions were 
opened last year, and the goal is 
thirty-five before the decade is 
over. Ultimately, Florida hopes to 
have higher education opportuni- 
ties available within commuting 
distance of ninety-nine per cent of 
the state’s population. 

Within recent months, a Colo- 
rado_ legislative committee pro- 
posed establishment of eight new 
junior colleges. The University 
System of Georgia plans to add two 
or three to the seven now in opera- 
tion. Kansas is considering provid- 
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ing state aid for its fourteen junior 
colleges. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Council 
of the Detroit area has recommend- 
ed that five new community colleges 
be started immediately for the six 
counties around Detroit and that 
at least fifteen be planned for the 
future. 

In Maryland, which has seen the 
number of its junior colleges grow 
from two to seventeen since World 
War II, there is talk of five junior 
colleges for Montgomery County 
alone. An advisory group to the 
Minnesota State Board of Educa- 
tion has proposed that the state 
pay at least half the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining junior col- 
leges. 

And in New England, which has 
lagged behind other regions in the 
junior college movement, the first 
public junior college under the 
Massachusetts Regional Commu- 
nity College Board was opened at 
Pittsfield last year and three more 
are expected to be in operation in 
the fall of 1961. 


Waar are these junior colleges, 
and what do they do? The nomen- 
clature alone is enough to confuse 
many: Some are called technical 
institutes, others seminaries, others 
city colleges or community col- 
leges or just plain colleges. Most 
are two-year institutions, but some 
also offer one-year or three-year se- 
quences. 

About 275 are private or church- 
related institutions, many with res- 
idence facilities and some with fees 
as high as $2500 a year. But the 
largest number, enrolling about 
eighty-five per cent of all junior 
college students, are publicly sup- 
ported and offer higher education 
free or at nominal cost to students 
within commuting distance. 

Often their programs are de- 
signed to meet local needs. The 
schools are usually under the direc- 
tion of local boards of education. 
Some started as evening sessions in 
high school buildings, but most are 
now developing their own well- 
equipped campuses. 

For the student planning to 
transfer to a four-year institution 
as a junior after two years of jun- 
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ior college work, the community 
college offers the basic liberal arts 
program common to freshman and 
sophomore work—courses in Eng- 


lish, foreign languages, sciences, 
mathematics, social studies, and 
philosophy. 


For the “‘terminal’’ student seek- 
ing the two-year Associate in Arts 
degree, the community college of- 
fers a broad range of technical or 
semiprofessional training. Some 
sixty institutions now have degree 
programs in nursing, usually in 
affiliation with local hospitals. Stu- 
dents may earn the Associate in 
Arts degree while qualifying for 
state registered-nurse exams. 

Other vocational programs, often 
geared to the demands of local in- 
dustry, include secretarial and busi- 
ness training, data processing, po- 
lice science, nursing, dental labora- 
tory techniques, agriculture, auto 
mechanics, drafting, machine shop, 
electronics, printing, sheet-metal 
working, woodworking, welding, 
and food technology. In some com- 
munity colleges, classroom instruc- 
tion is combined with on-the-job 
experience, giving students the op- 
portunity to earn pay while learn- 
ing their trade. 


Financia considerations must, 
of course, play a considerable part 
in planning for higher education. 
The economy of living at home 
and paying only modest fees will 
be an overriding factor to many 
students. But there are other fac- 
tors, and they are important. 

“If a student is clearly motivated 
toward a _ bachelor’s degree pro- 
gram and graduate work, if his ob- 
jective is clear, if he has the neces- 
sary financial resources, intellectual 
potential, and _ self-discipline, he 
might well move immediately into 
a four-year program,” says Dr. 
Gleazer. Who, then, should be 
counseled to go to a junior college? 

1. The able student who, be- 
cause of finances, family responsi- 
bilities, or a lack of maturity, de- 
sires to attend college close to 
home. 

2. The able student who desires 
training for specialized semiprofes- 
sional and skilled technician posi- 
tions needed in his community. 
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3. The able student who is un- 
certain of his ultimate educational 
objective but who wants to start 
on his higher education. 

4. The student who has under- 
achieved in high school but who 
has the intellectual potential for 
higher education. 

5. The student who wants only 
a two-year general education back- 
ground. 

The junior college may offer a 
unique opportunity to the student 
who needs to find himself. Its fac- 
ulty is usually not concerned with 
research or graduate work and 
therefore may devote more time 
to the individual student’s needs. 

“IT can cite thousands of cases of 
youngsters who did failing work 
in high school, but who blossomed 
into excellent students in junior 
college,” says Julio Bortolazzo, 
president, College of San Mateo. 

The striking motivational effect 
which the presence of higher edu- 
cation Opportunities can stimulate 
is illustrated by Chipola Junior 
College in rural Jackson County, 
Florida. When the college was es- 
tablished in 1947, only seven per 
cent of the county’s high school 
graduates went on to higher educa- 
tion. This year, fifty-two per cent 
began college careers—forty-five per 
cent at Chipola. 

In the fall of 1958, about 2500 
junior college graduates entered 
the University of California as jun- 
iors. More than half of them would 
not have been academically eligible 
to enter the university two years 
earlier as freshmen. Yet these stu- 
dents earned a grade average at the 
university almost as high as that 
of their eligible classmates, and 
seventy-three per cent went on to 
graduate. 


This is a partial answer to the 
parents who ask: “How good are 
junior colleges?” But no general 
answer is possible, of course. Many 
are accredited by regional evalua- 
tion groups. Some of the schools 
are excellent; some are mediocre: 
some are very poor. From the pro- 
spective student's point of view, all 
deserve the same close scrutiny as 
senior colleges. 

In general, junior colleges can 
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point with pride to their record in 
placing students in four-year insti- 
tutions, though some senior col- 
leges still resist the notion of trans- 
fers. The student with a specific 
college in mind would do well to 
check in advance. 

William H. Neal, registrar of 
Montgomery Junior College in sub- 
urban Washington, D.C., reported 
recently that in the twelve-month 
period ending June 30, 1960, some 
650 students requested transcripts 
of their academic work sent to 
174 colleges and universities. The 
college expects more than fifty 
per cent of the 1600 students cur- 
rently enrolled to continue their 
higher education. 

Thorough studies in California 
have indicated that students who 
transfer from two-vear to four-year 
colleges experience a first-semester 
drop in academic performance— 
a common occurrence in all trans- 
fers—but quickly recoup _ their 
losses and thereafter hold their 
own with other students. 

Undoubtedly, some junior col- 
leges are still having growing pains. 
So, for that matter, are some senior 
colleges. But, by and large, junior 
has gotten to be a very big boy 
indeed, and even the name 
have to go some dav. 

To hard-pressed educators trv- 
ing to meet the coming college en- 
rollment surge, to state officials 
confronted with the need _ for 
doubled higher education  facili- 
ties, to students confronted by 
ever-tightening admission require- 
ments, and to parents faced with 
the problem of costs, the junior 
college looms large as an answer. 

Arthur S. Adams, who retires 
this spring as president of the 
American Council of Education, 
wrote recently: 

“We are approaching the time 
when two years of college, either to 
develop a vocational skill or to pre- 
pare for further college education, 
will be as necessary and common- 
place as is graduation from high 
school.” 

At tremendous effort, the oppor- 
tunities are being provided. To a 
large extent, high school teachers 
and counselors will determine 
whether these are used. + # 
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YOUR 
CHILD’S 
INTELLIGENCE 


@ What is intelligence? 

@ How is intelligence 
tested? 

@ Are intelligence and 
talent the same? 

@ Should parents be told 
their child’s 1Q? 

@ How are test results 
used? 

@ Does IQ change? 

For answers to these questions, 
obtain reprints of the January 
1961 JouRNAL feature, Your 
Child’s Intelligence, or a color- 
cartoon filmstrip based on the 
feature. To order copies of the 
pamphlet and filmstrip, use the 


coupon below. 


Pere rn nr nr nnn es 
| Mail to: 

| National Education Association 

| 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

I Washington 6, D. C. 

1 (0 Send me .... copies of the 16- 
| page pamphlet, Your Child’s In- 
| telligence @ $1 for 35 copies (no 
| orders for less than 35 copies; 
| stock number 38-232). 

| ©) Send me filmstrips adapted 
| from Your Child’s Intelligence (in- 
| cludes narration on 33% rpm high- 
| fidelity phonograph record) @ 
$7 ea. Program time: Approx. 25 
i min. (stock number 38-815). 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

1 


Name: ... 
Address: .. 
City: 
BOGGs. .. s SA 4b ee die 


eee eee eee wee ee 
“eer eee eee ee eee 


oe oe ee ee ee ae ee a ae 


Cash must accompany all orders for 
$2 or less. Postage will be added to 
billed orders. 
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Songs in a foreign language ave ideal for the first presentation of new sounds. 


COUNTRY 


San Diego City Schools Photos 


Singing and Learning Spanish 


yow that we are beginning to 
_ realize that language is first 

of all sound and should be 
approached first through the ear 
and tongue, rather than by analysis 
of the printed word, the appro- 
priateness of learning languages 
through music in the elementary 
school becomes almost self-evident. 

Songs in a foreign language are 
ideal for the first presentation of 
new sounds. They also provide a 
practice pattern that can be re- 
peated with enjoyment rather than 
boredom by the learners, And while 
the class sings, the teacher can de- 
tect defective vowel sounds and 
Anglicized consonants. If the chil- 
dren listen to a recording of their 
own singing, they begin to hear 
whether their pattern is the same 


eS 


Mrs. MacRae is in charge of conversa- 
tional Spanish, San Diego City Schools, 
California. 
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in the elementary school 


MARGIT W. MAC RAE 


as the one they are imitating and 
become conscious of the need to 
get every sound right. 

Thus ear training proceeds at a 
wholesale rate and the blocking or 
embarrassment that comes with in- 
dividual correction is avoided. 


Ler us apply the learning-by- 
singing approach to teaching Span- 
ish at the elementary level. Not 
only can we begin to hear and 
imitate the new language as we 
sing songs in Spanish, but we also 
begin to develop an appreciation 
for the melodic and rhythmic char- 
acteristics of the music that comes 
from another land. Therefore, in 
choosing the songs that will help 
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us achieve vocal skill we will also 
look for those that reflect the peo- 
ple whose language we are learn- 
ing and that are not contrived for 
some teaching purpose. 

Learning to produce sounds, 
whether in music or speech, means 
acquiring a skill comparable to 
learning ‘to type, skate, or ski. Ac- 
complishment comes in direct ratio 
to the amount of  well-directed 
practice and is an ongoing process 
which gives satisfaction at all 
stages, since it also forms part of 
an experience. 

This experience at first involves 
the senses and muscles, but it can 
also lead to the appreciations and 
attitudes that we speak of as the 
cultural aspects of both music and 
language. 

Presenting a song in the Spanish 
class differs in only one respect 
from the way one is presented dur- 
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ing the music period. In_ both 
cases, the whole song is heard be- 
fore it is ever seen. In the music 
class, hearing and singing leads 
to acquiring the skill of reading 
music, 

In teaching a foreign language, 
the words are the main objective, 
but the melody is acquired too as 
we use the following technique to 
present this Spanish folk song: 

Adios, mi Chaparrita 
No llores por tu Pancho, 
Que si se va del rancho, 
Muy pronto volvera. 


Verds que del Bajio 

Te traigo cosas buenas 
Y_un beso que tus penas 
Muy pronto _olvidaras 


Los monitos pa’ tus trenzas, 
Y pa’ tu mamacita, 
Rebozos de bolita 

Y sus ’naguas de percal. 


The instructor's introductory re- 
marks will depend, of course, on 
the relationship of this song to 
the rest of the program, but some 
type of stage setting, picture, or 
orientation should precede the 
presentation of any whole pattern. 
For this one we might say in Eng- 
lish, or Spanish depending on the 
grade level and time of year, some- 
thing like this: 

“When we learned ‘Buenos Pro- 
positos’ at Thanksgiving time, and 
‘Noche de Paz’ before Christmas 






vacation, you surprised me with 
your keen ears. You heard the 
words and said them so clearly 
that we had the whole song on the 
board in no time at all. 

“Let’s see what you can _ hear 
on your own as I sing you this folk 
song that has been a favorite in 
Mexico and in the Southwest for 
a long, long time. It must have 
come originally from the State of 
Jalisco because it mentions el Ba- 
jio, the lowland region of that 
state. That’s all I’m going to tell 
you now. After you hear it you can 
tell me what else the song says.” 

Sing the song (or play a record- 
ing) once. Hands should go up as 
adios, Pancho, mamacita, rancho, 
rebozo, are recognized and some- 
one says: “The song is about Pan- 
cho and a rancho and someone 
must be going away because the 
song begins with adios.” 

“Yes,” you say. “Let’s get the 
words on the board the way we 
usually do and see what else we 
can figure out. You are using your 
ears very well. Now listen again 
as I put the line pattern on the 
board.” 

Repeat the whole song, making 
a line on the chalkboard for each 
word as you sing it. For “Adids, mi 
Chaparrita” for example you would 


place the following lines: ————, 
—-— . When you 
finish many hands will indicate 


Teachers of language have learned to use extensions of teaching power—including the tape recorder. 


that at least one word has been 
heard so well that it can be re- 
peated correctly. As fast as you can, 
call on individual pupils and write 
the word, if pronounced correctly, 
in the space where it belongs. 

Note that we hear the sound 
and pronounce it clearly before 
we are concerned with meaning. 
Note also that the song may be re- 
peated many times without losing 
the keen attention of the group as 
the song pattern grows with each 
repetition. 


Tins technique rewards the pupil 
with sharp hearing while it pro- 
vides the repetition needed for 
those whose aural acuity is being 
developed, because by the time the 
last words are being written every- 
one’s hand is up. 

Moreover, each time the song is 
repeated, the words on the board 
are seen and heard in the whole 
pattern and the singing of the 
melody is being perfected. 

By the time all the words are in 
place, the class can sing with you 
or the record, as the case may be, 
and you can remark: “Now, let’s 
listen once again, especially to this 
part [pointing to the spot where 
either words or melody gave dif- 
ficulty]. Say the words silently if 
that helps you listen.” 

As the class listens to the song, 
point to the words on the board 








and then have the group sing it 
again. 

Once the children have the mel- 
ody under control, they can_pro- 
ceed to becoming sure of how to 
say all the words. 

To correct the children’s mis- 
takes in pronunciation, try this 
game in which you are “‘it.” 

While you close your eyes, have 
a pupil point to a word in the 
song so that everyone except you 
knows which one it is. Then try 
to pronounce as many of the words 
as you can before you find the one 
that was chosen. The class repeats 
“No. No es rebozo”’ as you point to 
rebozo and ask: “Es rebozo?2”’ 

The element of suspense as the 
teacher tries to find the word keeps 
interest at a higher level than 
would be the case if the same 
words were merely pronounced by 
the teacher and repeated by the 
pupils. 


Once pronunciation is under 
control, the time has come to think 
about the meaning of the words 
and to take any that will be valu- 
able out of this context and relate 
them to new situations. 

“How many of you see some 
words in our song that you know? 
You say them as I call on you and 
we'll underline them and then see 
if we can find out what Pancho is 
saying to his Chaparrita.” 

In some classes, all of the words 
except possibly naguas for ena- 


guas, and trenzas will be known. 
In others, rancho and Pancho may 
be the only ones underlined when 
you are ready to interpret the 
meaning of this whole pattern. 

As this is being done, both you 
and the pupils will become aware 
of the possibilities for dramatizing 
the scene that the song describes. It 
can be pantomimed as it is sung, 


Common sense is not so common. 
—Voltaire 


or it can form the basis for an en- 
tire play that would involve the 
market where Pancho buys “las 
cosas buenas’ and the fiesta with 
which he is greeted on his return. 

This activity will in turn make 
use of other already known phrases 
and words as well as giving the 
teacher a _ well-motivated reason 
for supplying new ones. 

Many songs such as “Me Gustan 
Todas” that involve much repeti- 
tion of an expression can be learned 
quickly without need for the “song 
technique.” This particular song 
also teaches a much-used idiomatic 
expression and can serve the in- 
structor from then on as a frame of 
reference in learning how to ex- 
press liking for one object or per- 
son as against liking several. 

“Vengan a Ver Mi Chacra” is an- 
other one of the rhythmic songs 
that the pupils pick up very quick- 
ly and which can both introduce 


and teach the names of the domes- 
tic animals. By flashing the picture 
of the animal just before it is to 
be named in the song, it even be- 
comes a pleasant test when the 
noun vocabulary in that area is 
familiar, 


Once the teacher becomes aware 
of the ways in which singing in 
Spanish can add to the effectiveness 
of her teaching, she will realize 
how closely these two skills—singing 
and speaking—are related in the 
way classroom music and a foreign 
language are taught today. 

Both use the whole pattern ap- 
proach. Both choose a meaningful 
context that relates to pupil in- 
terests and abilities. Both appeal 
to the ear first, so that the ear can 
help train the tongue. 

Both take from the whole pat- 
tern the smaller elements that need 
special attention. Both involve “eye 
support” for ear learning when the 
latter has been accomplished. And 
both provide ways in which ele- 
ments learned in one pattern may 
be recognized and applied in a new 
song, story, or rhyme. 

Teachers of either music or lan- 
guage have also learned to use 
two extensions of teaching power— 
the record player and the tape re- 
corder. One supplies the pattern, 
the other checks performance, and 
together with the teachers’ guid- 
ance, all may learn to sing and 
speak Spanish. Buena suerte! + # 








Aw higher proportions of men 


needed in classroom teaching? The 
majority of the nation’s teachers say 
yes, according to a recent NEA Teach- 
er-Opinion Poll. 

Almost three in four teachers (71%) 
believe that a higher proportion of 
men is needed in classroom teaching 
at the secondary school level, as com- 
pared with more than one in two 
teachers (57%) who believe more men 
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are needed at the elementary level. 

The distribution of opinion of all 
teachers (elementary and secondary) 
regarding need for more men teachers 
was: 


Are more men needed? 


In elem. In sec. 

grades grades 
PMS Sted te cy: 57.4% yl 8 
No 37.0 19.0 
Don’t know 5.6 9.8 


The separate opinions of elementary 
and secondary school teachers regard- 
ing the need for a higher percentage 
of men teachers at the respective levels 
assumes added meaning. Here are the 
opinions given separately by elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers to 
the following question: “Do you think 


that higher proportions of men are 
needed in classroom teaching at the 
secondary school level?” 


Elementary Secondary 


teachers teachers 


Ee eee 73.8% 67.1% 
RE Seas caeiet e 14.1 26.7 
Don’t know 12.1 6.2 


Here are the separate opinions of 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers to the same question but applied 
to the need for men teachers in ele- 
mentary schools: 


Elementary Secondary 


teachers teachers 
| Oe 58.3% 55.6% 
No 38.6 34.1 
Don’t know 3.1 10.3 
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Academically 
‘Talented 


CHARLES E. BISH 


What are they like? How 
can we identify them? 


our class probably has its share of academically 
talented children. They, along with an estimated 
seven million other elementary and secondary 
school children, constitute the upper fifteen to twenty 
per cent of the public school students in the United 
States. 
sut whether you have one or 100 of these children, 
your attitude toward them and your understanding 
of them will have an effect not only on their progress 
in school but on their role in the world. 


What Are They Like? 

There are certain observable characteristics, in a 
variety of combinations, in talented children. Most of 
these students learn quickly without much drill, or- 
ganize data efficiently, reason clearly, and show an 
interest in a wide range of abstract concepts. As a rule, 
they are above average in their use of vocabulary and 
in reacling skills. 





Dr. Bish is director of the NEA Project on the Academically 
Talented Student. 
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The academically talented constitute the upper fifteen 
to twenty per cent of all public school students. 





Creativity and originality are often distinguishing 
characteristics. These children are generally persever- 
ing; they are capable of a considerable amount of 
independent study, possess more than the normal 
amount of stamina, and are usually above average 
physically. 

All things being equal, they are fully capable of 
profiting by unusual academic challenge. But, unfor- 
tunately, all things are never equal. 

The intelligence test, our most widely used instru- 
ment for identifying academic talent and predicting 
academic success, measures primarily those factors 
which have been most heavily emphasized in the 
classroom—verbal comprehension, general reasoning, 
and memory. 

The fact that academic talent is not a single identi- 
fiable quality is another complicating factor. Two 
children, each with an IQ of 130, may be entirely 
different in aptitude, interest, motivation, and even 
in academic standing. 


Then, too, individual IQ’s change. In some cases, a 
child’s IQ may rise (or fall) as much as fifty points 
as he grows older. 

Obviously, then, many indicators of talent and abil- 
ity must be used in the school situation, and tests must 
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be made at regular intervals throughout a child’s 
school career. Grades, personal records, teacher evalua- 
tions, and tests of achievement, aptitude, and interest 
should supplement the information obtained from the 
intelligence test. : 

[Further information about intelligence and _ its 
evaluation is contained in Your Child’s Intelligence, a 
sixteen-page feature in the January 196] JOURNAL. 
Reprints of this feature (35 for $1) and a filmstrip 
($7) based on the feature are available from the NEA.] 

It is generally conceded, says James J. Gallagher, 
who has done much research on giftedness, that the 
outstanding strengths of gifted children are centered in 
the following abilities: 

@ The association and interrelation of concepts 

@ The critical evaluation of facts and arguments 

@ The creation of new ideas and origination of new 
lines of thought 

@ The ability to reason complex problems through 

@ The ability to understand other situations, other 
times, and other people; to be less bound by one’s own 
peculiar environmental settings. 

If we are to challenge bright youngsters, we must 
teach with such strengths in mind. 


Masquerade 


Even when the most judicious testing program is in 
operation and when excellent provisions for differ- 
ences in ability are made, many talented children will 
either escape detection altogether or persistently resist 
efforts in their behalf. Some will masquerade behind 
certain behavior patterns; the talent of others will be 
so submerged in social, economic, and ethnic environ- 
mental conditions that our most sensitive testing de- 
vices and careful observations may not be able to iden- 
tify them. 

Bright children, especially the very young, are 
notorious conformists. Their precocious grasp of cause 
and effect, however, brings them to some strange con- 
clusions. An affable youngster, for example, may resort 
to pretending not to know things so that his teacher 
will be pleased at his “efforts to learn.’’ Most quick 
children—and this is particularly apparent at the 
elementary level—are eager to please even at the cost 
of considerable discomfort to themselves. 

Then there are those of high intelligence who 
simply do not respond to the formal academic pro- 
gram although they may in private enjoy the Federal- 
ist papers or the poetry of Conrad Aiken, rebuild a 
jet motor, or exhibit an astonishing grasp of the social 
or natural world. 

And finally, there are those from intellectually im- 
poverished backgrounds who are identifiable and who 
respond up to a point, only to slip quietly back into 
the rank and file. Intuitively, or consciously, they have 
weighed their chances of achievement at a higher 
socioeconomic level and have chosen to live within a 
stratum of society which is less demanding and more 
familiar. These youngsters often grow up in an atmos- 
phere that actively discourages the development of 
high potential. Many of these youth may never have 
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the slightest suspicion that they possess unusual crea- 
tive or intellectual ability. 


Motivating Factors 


Many studies of motivation among ethnic groups 
have been reported. Most of these conclude that the 
significant factor is the “value pattern” which prevails 
in the individual’s social world. 

Other and related studies point to the importance 
of background, family interest, and dominance of one 
or both parents. In one study, the top fifteen per cent 
of a group of academically talented high-school stu- 
dents was surveyed following high school graduation. 
Twenty per cent of the boys and forty per cent of the 
girls had not gone on to college! Why? The reasons 
were many, but in almost all of the cases the parents 
of these youngsters had shown little interest in higher 
education for them even though they had been in- 
formed that the boys and girls were exceptionally 
capable. 

The young men were for the most part engaged in 
unskilled, semiskilled, or service jobs; the young 
women were in office positions. Almost all the boys 
expressed a desire to further their education; the girls 
seemed more content and appeared to be waiting to 
get married. 

Another interesting piece of information was 
gleaned from a study concerned with motivational 
differences between the sexes in terms of achievement. 
It was found that girls at the tenth grade level who 
were able to surpass the boys did so, but that the girls 
at the twelfth grade level who had the capacity to 
make higher grades than the boys chose to make lower 
grades in order to avoid being considered unfeminine. 
Social approval was to them more important than 
academic success. 


The Band Wagon for Talent 


These research studies disclose the overwhelming 
influence of early home training as well as the atti- 
tudes and values in our society which operate against 
the fulfillment of certain potentials. But there is much 
that is encouraging. It has been estimated that about 
seven out of ten secondary schools are now “doing 
something” for the academically talented student. 

A survey of high school principals made by the NEA 
in 1959 found that nearly all believed that “school 
provisions for the superior students should differ in 
important respects from those for students of average 
ability,” and that “whether in separate or in regular 
classes, superior students should be given specially 
enriched programs of class work.” 

Other desirable factors at work include the enrich- 
ment of the out-of-school environment by all types of 
mass media, an increasing interest throughout the 
community in academic achievement, the impetus to- 
ward strengthening the guidance and testing programs 
at all levels of instruction because of the National 
Defense Education Act, and the increased co-opera- 
tive activities of the colleges and secondary schools 
such as the Advanced Placement Program. 
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THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED—Part II 


Is it undemocratic to give 
them special attention? 


GUIDANCE director in a small, Midwestern school 
expressed concern about community feeling over 
a program for academically talented youth. The 

school proposed an honors seminar for outstanding 

senior high school science students, and the project 
had apparently been launched with faculty and ad- 
ministrative enthusiasm. 


A 


However, a whole series of questions was raised at 
a midterm PTA meeting: “Are we providing oppor- 
tunities for some at the expense of others?” “Will this 
project produce an ‘elite group’ in our student body?” 
“Will the more dificult work mean lower grades and 
therefore less chance for college admission or scholar- 
ship assistance?” 


There are many people who feel that giving special 
attention to the needs of the academically talented is 
inconsistent with ideals of equality. It is time to con- 


sider this question. I believe that every youth is equal- 
ly worthy of concern and that each youth must be 
given equal opportunity in terms of his needs and his 
capacity. This concept recognizes individual differ- 
ences and variance in motivation, and accepts dispari- 
ties in achievement. 

Of course, I do not believe in developing an elite 
group; I believe, instead, that those youth whose men- 
tal growth is more rapid than some can be educated 
in the same school—indeed, if need be, in the same 
classroom with others—without lessening opportunity 
for their classmates and without loss of democratic 
values. 

The problem of marks arises in many schools that 
have ability grouping. Even the best teachers some- 
times lose their perspective and mark a selected group 
as though they were an unselected group, causing the 
most intense and unwarranted competition. As one 
troubled supervisor said: “The whole class of topnotch 
students now must compete for the few A’s to be 
given out.” 

This is unnecessarily poor classroom management. 
If each mark has the same meaning among both slow 
and fast learners, then certainly most in the selected 





We must have respect for both our philosophers and our 
plumbers or neither our theories nor our pipes will hold water. 
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group who work up to their ability level ought to 
be given high grades. If for some reason the student 
fails to work up to the level of the class, the program 
should be flexible enough so that he can be reassigned, 
without prejudice, to a more suitable class. 

If grades are tagged as honors grades and this is 
made sufficiently clear on the record of each pupil in 
the selected group, then this is the needed safeguard 
for college admission. 

The marking problem involved in grouping is 
serious only if school administrators and faculty fail 
to set up all the administrative safeguards needed for 
an effective program. 


I; we are both to cultivate the ideal of excellence 
and to protect the moral values of equality, we must 
be extremely sensitive to principles rooted deep in the 
American conscience. 

John Gardner, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, writing in one of the reference pub- 
lications prepared for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference, has skillfully described these principles, all 
dear to the heart of the American people and all to 
be taken into account in any attempt to deal with the 
differences in children. 

He says that, first, we must avoid any arrangement 
which diminishes the dignity of the less able. Second, 
we must preserve the principle of multiple chance. 
Every individual has the right to try and try again if 
he so desires. There must be no permanently closed 
doors. Third, we must recognize that there are many 
kinds and levels of excellence, all of which we need 


and all of which must be nourished in a_ healthy 
society. 
As Dr. Gardner so aptly puts it: “We must have 


respect for both our plumbers and our philosophers, 
or neither our pipes nor our theories will hold water.” 

In applying these principles to the school situation, 
our major goal must be to deal wisely and construc- 
tively with individual differences. And while we will 
respect all our children and all their degrees of talent, 
we will make sure to provide for the academically 
superior on their own level, for contrary to traditional 
theory, only a few of them will achieve maximum 
potenti: il without assistance. 


Toentiric ATION and counseling programs presuppose 
an appropriate curriculum. Here is the hardest part 
of the task. The academically talented student at the 
secondary level needs a general education in the areas 
usually offered in an academic program. He also needs 
a well-planned array of electives which will broaden 
and enrich his school life. This calls for a more flexible 
program of studies and a school day in which there is 
an adequate number of periods. 

Most above-average pupils can profit best from a 
seven-period day without study halls. In many in- 
stances such pupils will need to attend class no more 
than three periods per week to meet acceptably high 
standards, thus having time for depth study in areas 
of specific interest. 
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A six-subject program, with classes meeting three 
times a week, can be quite satisfactorily carried by the 
able student in a seven-period day. 

Fully as important as the content of a course is the 
“method of the discipline.” For example, one purpose 
of studying history is to learn the method of the 
historian, to think like an historian. And certainly an 
important purpose in studying chemistry, physics, or 
biology is to learn how to follow the systematic pro- 
cedures of the scientist, to think as a scientist has to 
think. 

A special anthropology class for highly capable 
ninth graders was set up several years ago in Con- 
necticut in which the method of anthropology was 
followed, allowing for a view of the whole culture 
under study. 

A combination music and art conference which met 
at NEA headquarters last year showed interest in 
“depth” for the talented. The conferees asked: “What 
can we do about teaching music and art to academi- 
cally talented students who are not talented perform- 
ers?” “How can we avoid teaching about art or about 
music?” How can we bring intellectual challenge to 
appreciation courses?” 

A similar conference at the NEA, concerned with 
business education, noted that only a few of the aca- 
demically talented people in the United States will be 
teachers, research scientists, writers, or philosophers 
and that many of our finest minds will be in industry, 
government, and business. 

This group declared that special programs for the 
academically talented in business education would be 
highly beneficial. Special courses would include not 
only an understanding of business procedures but also 
the method underlving the management of 
economy. 


our 


Tae schools and the curriculums of the next decade 
are already on the drawing table. Pace-setting schools 
are experimenting with all sorts of arrangements in 
grouping, team teaching, electronic aids, and flexible 
scheduling. Elementary schools are trying out the 
ungraded program. Combinations of large-group in- 
struction, small-group discussion, and individual study 
are being explored in a number of high schools. 

Most exciting of all, appropriately differentiated edu- 
cation for the talented, as well as research related to 
it, is contributing positively to the improvement of 
education for all of our children. 

We have discovered that it is impossible to identify 
the talented through a comprehensive testing program 
without also identifying abilities of the entire student 
body. We have also found out that it is equally im- 
possible to devise appropriate content or methodology 
of instruction for one segment of the school popula- 
tion without considering what might be excellent for 
all youth. 

The demands which the next decade will impose 
upon these youth are unclear. We must prepare se 
to assess and deal with whatever problems emerge 
their time. 
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THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED—Part III 


How can we provide a better 
program for them? 


URING the past two and a half years, | have made 
visits to some 110 schools (perhaps one of them 
was yours) which revealed a “change in climate.” 

This change is reflected in youngsters’ remarks such 
as: “It’s smart around here to be intelligent.” 

High schools, particularly (for here the greatest 
changes are taking place), are bringing their total 
programs into better balance. There is less emphasis 
on marching bands, twirler groups, and interscholastic 
athletics. These activities are good, but in the past 
they often have been too big and expensive in relation 
to available funds for classroom teaching materials. 


Entertainment of the community per se has con- 
fused both pupils and parents concerning the purpose 
for which the school building was built. But this is 
changing, and the change has brought decision mak- 
ing to a new high in many, many school systems. 

No longer is the principal submerged in housekeep- 
ing and management. Rather, he is becoming more 
and more an educational leader; responsible for a 
strengthened guidance program; a more comprehen- 
sive testing program; a master schedule better articu- 
lated with feeder schools, as well as more flexible and 
more in keeping with pupil needs. 

Where, traditionally, schools have held inviolate 
the allocation of content for each grade level, they now 
are relocating content in accordance with pupil readi- 
ness and capacity. The good student need not be held 
back nor graduated earlier. There is both enrichment 
and the movement of content down—a very substantial 
step toward better education for the bright student. 

The task of helping youth to capture excellence 
and thereby make their best contribution to the dec- 
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ades ahead is indeed difficult, since the demands of the 
future are so unclear. More and better trained teachers 
and more money, while clearly necessary, will not suf- 
fice to do the job. Experimentation with administra- 
tive procedures and with teaching methods is also 
needed: team teaching; functional grouping; flexible 
programing; more effective use of electronic devices, 
including the teaching machine; pupil assignments 
consistent with what is now being revealed concern- 
ing the development of pupil creativity. 

And yet, in our enthusiasm for early development of 
talent, we must avoid being merely spectacular. It 
has been demonstrated that very bright third graders 
are able to learn Sanskrit and that very bright pupils 
in the intermediate grades are able to learn advanced 
college astronomy. But just because something can be 
done does not mean it should be done. Decisions con- 
cerning curriculum organization and content alloca- 





tion, particularly for the academically talented stu- 
dent, should be justified on philosophical grounds as 
well as on objective test data and what is known about 
human growth and the learning process. 

Classroom centered research is badly needed. It 
seems likely that many questions about the academ- 
ically talented can be answered, at least in part, 
through classroom research by the teacher in co-opera- 
tion with the counselor and others on the staff. 

During the next few years there will surely be abun- 
dant opportunity to move forward on educational 
frontiers. Teachers and administrators who can use the 
past as a springboard for future development, who can 
safeguard the present and at the same time move ahead 
—these will be the leaders who will contribute most to 
the soundness of tomorrow’s schools and indeed to the 
security of tomorrow’s democracy. + + 
For a listing of publications produced by the NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented Student, see 
“Free or Inexpensive” column, page 66. 
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TO THE STUDENT 


ur food, our water, our cloth- 

( ) ins our electricity—all these 

necessary things and many 
more depend on what we call our 
natural resources. 

America began as a country rich 
in land, forests, water, wildlife, and 
minerals. However, because our 
forefathers had so much, they did 
not realize how important it was to 
use these resources carefully so that 
coming generations would have 
enough of the things on which their 
very lives would depend. As a result 
of wasteful and sometimes greedy 
use, much natural wealth has been 
used up or seriously damaged. 

Bad as the situation is, we can 
protect our natural resources 
through something we call conser- 
vation. Let’s begin to learn about 
conservation by thinking about 
three of our most basic and closely 
related resources: our soil, our wa- 
ter, and our trees. 
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Soil 

Early settlers cut down our for- 
ests as rapidly as possible to clear 
land for farming and get lumber 
for building. As they farmed, they 
wore out a great deal of land by 
growing the same crops year after 
vear and failing to put back into 
the soil, by fertilizing and in other 
ways, what it needed to continue 
to make plants grow. 

As old land wore out, men cleared 
new fields and began the wearing- 
out process all over again. This lett 
the old fields bare, wind and rain 
carried soil away, and the land be- 
came poorer than ever. Loss of soil 
by the action of wind or water, 
often the result of bad farming 
methods, is called soil erosion. 

About fifty years ago, some 
thoughtful citizens worried about 
what was happening to our soil, 
started some government programs 
to prevent erosion and to improve 
farming methods. One important 
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method is contour farming. This 
means crops are planted along 
curved lines that follow the shape 
(contour) of the land 
in straight rows. 


instead of 


Water 


Streams, lakes, and reservoirs pro- 
vide our readily available water, 
but natural underground reservoirs 
contain much fresh water 
Rain, sleet, snow, and hail add to 
our water supply by draining down 
to streams and lakes over what we 
call watersheds. The drainboard 
that carries rinse water into your 
kitchen sink can be compared to a 
watershed. If water drains too rap- 
idly down a watershed, it carries 
off valuable top soil, causes floods 
that destroy life and property, and 
has other damaging effects. 

In our great forests, roots and 
fallen leaves help to store rain and 
melting snow. When our forefa- 
thers cut down so many trees, they 


also. 
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sources. Yet today our civilization 
requires more water than ever. 
Every time we manufacture a 
man’s suit, 250 gallons of water are 


water re- 


used. To fill a small backyard 
swimming pool takes 50,000 gal- 
lons. 

Sometimes waste products from 
manufacturing plants and city sew- 
age systems are dumped into rivers. 
Then expensive measures must be 
taken to purify water before we can 
use it. 


Forests 


When Columbus discovered 
America, nearly half of the land 
area that is now the United States 
was covered with dense forests. To- 
day, these forests are less than one- 
fifth their former size. Man cut 
timber without replanting any of 
it and moved on. 

Thus the axe has been a great 
enemy of our forests and our under- 
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ground water reservoirs. Fire has 
been, and still is, a great enemy 
which destroys millions of trees 
every year. Loss of trees, in turn, 
leaves the land bare and lets water 
drain too rapidly down the water- 
sheds, causing erosion. 

The United States Forestry Serv- 
ice works constantly to protect our 
remaining forests, to grow new 
trees, and to prevent forest fires. 
Reforestation and prevention of 
forest fires are very important con- 
servation activities. 


Things To Do 


1. Tour your school grounds to 
see if you can find examples of soil 
erosion. If you find any, talk with 
your principal about planting grass 
or some other ground cover. 

2. With this classroom experi- 
ment, demonstrate the value of 
contour farming: You will need two 
large round dishpans, enough fair- 
ly dry soil to make a gently sloping 
mound in each pan, and two sprin- 
kling cans. With a pencil, make 
deep furrows up and down on one 
mound and in circles around the 
other. Sprinkle water on each 
mound from the same height and 
with the same force. What does the 
way the water drains from each 
mound tell you? 

3. Contour farming alone will 
not prevent soil erosion. Perhaps 
your county farm agent or someone 
from the nearest Soil Conservation 
Service office will come and tell you 
about crop rotation and grass wa- 
terways, or some member of the 
class can find out about these two 
important farm methods and make 
a report. 

4. List the appliances you use at 
home and school which require wa- 
ter. Probably a plumber or an of- 
ficial of the water company can tell 
you how much water an average 
family uses every day. 

5. Find out how your communi- 
ty obtains and purifies your water. 
Perhaps you can visit your city res- 
ervoir or sewage treatment plant. 
If you live in an area that suffers 
from floods, ask a city or state of- 
ficial to tell the class what is being 
done to control floods. 

6. If there is space on your play- 


TO THE TEACHER 


The purpose of this double spread is to 
help upper elementary children develop an 


interest in conservation and to encourage 


them to become practicing conservationists. 

A few of the suggested activities can be 
carried out at once; others require planning 
and preparation. 

The spread has been pretested by pupils at 
the Sumner Elementary School, Washington, 
B. €. 

Reprints are available, 35 for $1 (the 
minimum order) from NEA 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (For additional 
materials, see “Free or Inexpensive” column 
on page 66). 


ground that needs a tree, begin 
planning now to plant one on next 
Arbor Day. If more than one tree 
is needed, you might ask the PTA 
to help raise the necessary money. 

7. Invite a scoutmaster or a For- 
est Service official to tell you how 
you can help prevent forest fires. 

8. List objects in the classroom 
that are products of trees or other 
plants. 

9. Make a class survey to see how 
many families bundle their old 
newspapers for salvage instead of 
burning up or throwing away re- 
usable wood fibers. 

10. Ask one of the class to report 
on President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
conservation activities. 


11. Start a Conservation Corner 


for books, pictures, and articles on 
our 1Latural resources. 

12. lt you do feel conservation 
is important, sign and try faithfully 
to keep this Conservation Pledge: 





a. - 
*  Gonservation Pledge * 
* 
I GIVE MY * 
PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO 
DEFEND FROM WASTE THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
fA MY COUNTRY — ITS SOIL . 
" AND MINERALS, ITS ‘ 
* FORESTS, WATERS, * 
®. AND WILDLIFE e 
- * * . 
* * ‘as * * 





* 
* 
* 
7 
* 


a 


Signature 











This commercial study print of 
“Brittle Stars,” with a caption 
telling about the marine life 
pictured, meets all of the cri- 
teria enumerated in the article. 


A Picture File in Every School 


and a personal picture file for every teacher 


N modern classrooms, picture 
| study plays a major role. Pic- 

tures are displayed for learn- 
ing; they are assigned for individ- 
ual study; they are used in the 
opaque projector for group study. 
To make pictures readily accessible 
for such extensive use requires that 
a number of pictures be on file in 
the classroom and that the rest be 
housed in a convenient location 
elsewhere in the building. 

A picture collection should be 
standard equipment in every school 
building. At the start it should be 
stocked with appropriate sets that 


Dr. Williams is assistant professor and 
research associate, Bureau of Education- 
al Research and Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. She has taught in the 
University School, Ohio State Uniwver- 
sity. 
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are commercially produced for 
study and a nucleus of carefully 
selected art reproductions. Then, 
as needs dictate and funds permit, 
additional prints and illustrations 
and photographs produced for and 
by the school should be added. 

For his personal file, each teacher 
will want to choose pictures with 
specific teaching purposes in mind. 
Also, he will include pictures about 
hobbies and other interests com- 
mon to the age level of his pupils. 


Selection of Pictures. Whether 
destined for the building collection 
or for the teacher’s personal file, a 
picture selected for study should 
meet certain criteria. 

@ It should be clear and sharp. 
Only a picture characterized by 
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Produced and Copyrighted by Filmscope, Inc. 


CATHARINE WILLIAMS 


high contrast and sharp outline is 
good enough for use as an instru- 
ment of communication. 

@ It should focus on one main 
idea and that idea should be sim- 
ply and clearly delineated. 

@ It should be adequately cap- 
tioned with a simple identifying 
statement telling who, what, when, 
and where. 

@ If in color, it should faithfully 
reproduce color because color is an 
integral part of the impression to 
be communicated. 

@ It should contain cues to inter- 
pretation. For example, it should 
contain some object so familiar to 
viewers that it may serve as a gauge 
for judging the size of the other 
objects. 

® It should show sufficient detail 
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to communicate the information it 
purports to convey. 

@ It should provide an accurate 
impression. Pictures for study should 
usually portray the typical rather 
than the bizarre, because pupils 
make generalizations from them. 

e@ It should present a pleasingly 
unified arrangement. 

e@ It should have a clear-cut cen- 
ter of interest to which all else con- 
tributes. 

An important but often neglect- 
ed aspect of selecting pictures is the 
need to discard from the collection 
obsolete pictures and those that are 
too soiled or too worn to be attrac- 
tively remounted. 


Sources of Pictures. In addition 
to the publishers of study prints, 
other basic sources of study pictures 
include business, government, in- 
dustrial, and philanthropic organi- 
zations, 

Listings of many specific sources 
are to be found in the following 
catalogs: 

Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials edited 
by John G. Fowlkes and P. R. Sut- 
tles. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. $7.50. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials. Dept. A-3B, Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. $1.50. 

Learning from Pictures, by Cath- 
arine Williams. To be released this 
spring by the Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 

Books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers are further sources of pictures, 
as are photographs taken by par- 
ents or by the school’s audio-visual 
department, its camera club, teach- 
ers, and pupils. 

Pictures should be clipped from 
outworn books, and often a new 
volume full of illustrations and 
containing but little text yields a 
fine set of study prints not other- 
wise available, and at a cost no 
greater than the normal charge for 
less desirable sets on the market. 

Distributing to parents a list of 
magazines that are desirable for 
their pictorial content usually brings 
forth a good selection of back is- 
sues. If the teacher runs through 
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the magazine and marks the pic- 
tures he wants, a teacher’s aide or 
a willing parent can take over the 
task of clipping them. 

Mounting Pictures. Mounting a 
picture prolongs its life. Regular 
cover paper is more durable than 
construction paper for mounting 
and considerably less expensive than 
regulation mounting board. The 
best single guide for the mounting 
of pictures is the filmstrip, Mount- 
ing Pictures, available from the 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas, for 
$4. 

Filing Pictures. To be useful, 
picture files must be systematically 
organized. The system may be your 
own, or it may be adapted from 
Norma Olin Ireland’s well-known 
book, The Picture File in School, 
College, and Public Libraries, pub- 
lished in 1952 by F. W. Faxon Co., 
Boston. In any case, the file system 
should be one that works in your 





situation. For example, if you ha- | 
bitually need to locate “Small Ani- | 


mals of the Woods” for a unit of 
study, by all means introduce this 
subject heading in your files, even 
though such listing is not a gener- 
ally recognized practice. 
Cross-index the files to whatever 
extent such indexing will aid you 
and the pupils to quickly locate de- 
sired material. One half of a filing 
folder, with the index tab, can be 


used as the cross-index aid and pro- | 


vides a durable, 
cross-reference sheet. 

Also advisable is a written key 
to your files. It will become an ed- 
ucational tool for vour pupils, it 
will save time and temper for all 
concerned, and it will prevent 
much unnecessary wear and tear on 
pictures. 

While steel filing cabinets for 
regular size pictures and a map cab- 
inet for oversize pictures are most 
desirable, the less expensive steel or 
heavy cardboard transfer files, 
wooden bins, heavy boxboard car- 
tons, and heavy-duty expansion 
folders are satisfactory in many sit- 
uations. A coat of quick-drying 
enamel improves both the looks 
and the durability of cardboard 
cartons pressed into service as 


make-do files. + 


easy-to-handle, 


THE LIGHT 
TOUCH 





Of Committees and Crumpets 


“You,” bleated the red-haired female 
in front of me, “have been chosen to 
serve on the Crumpet Committee, 
which is subcommittee of the Refresh- 
ment Committee, which is subcommit- 
tee of the Annual Tea Committee, 
which is subcommittee of the Program 
Committee.” 

My eyes traveled up the four-foot 
stack of ungraded exams on my desk 
and spiraled down to the speech I was 
preparing for the PTA. They scanned 
the pile of pupil folders in my file 
basket and circled around the monthly 
attendance report in my lap. Slowly 
I turned in my seat, scratched 
tibia, and whispered, “Crumpets?” 

She hovered over me with vulture- 
like tenderness and practically perched 
on the back of my chair while she ex- 
plained that I—who had charge of 
thirty-six students, seventy-two parents, 
five guppies, three hamsters, and one 
Gila monster—was in charge of ob- 
taining one thousand, two hundred 
crumpets for the annual tea of our lo- 
cal teachers association. 

And all I had to do was look up 
“bakeries” in the yellow pages of the 
phone book, call them all for prices, 
place my order, get an OK from the 
president, get a bill from the bakery, 
send it with a statement to the treas- 
urer, and pick up the fifty boxes of 
crumpets in my Volkswagen. 

But I got them, every last flat one 
of them, and I tell you it did my heart 
good. There I stood at the annual tea, 
my feet cramped down in my high- 
heeled shoes, staring at the silver plat- 
ter of crumpets in the center of the 
damask-clothed table. And as teacher 
after teacher walked by and_ picked 
one up, my eyes filled with happy 
tears and I tried to swallow the lump 
in mv throat, which was, of course, a 
crumpet. 

But the climax of the afternoon 
came, not when the singer got a stand- 
ing ovation, not when the membership 
chairman announced we were 100%, 
not when the president of the school 
board spilled coffee on his tie, but 
when the hyperactive redhead rushed 
up to me after the tea, her face ex- 
pressing her heartfelt gratitude, and 
thrust a bag of left-over crumpets in 
my hand. 

—PHILLIS REYNOLDS TEDFESCO 
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Reviews of Current Books 
Fiction 





The Loser by Peter Ustinov (At- 
lantic). Ustinov is this generation’s 
Orson Welles—actor, playwright, pro- 
ducer, author of short stories. This, 
his first novel, tells the story of a 
young German army officer, mystical- 
ly dedicated to the Fatherland, who 
commits war atrocities in Italv. 

Most of the book tells of the efforts 
of the Italian police to bring the of- 
fender to justice after the war. Though 
it is not a novel of first rank, it is 
worth reading. Ustinov knows how to 
write. He has a gift for sophisticated 
caricature, edged comedy, high farce, 
and brilliant satire, directed here at 
the heroics of war among Germans 
and Allies alike. 

If, in future novels, Ustinov forgets 
cloak-and-dagger plots and sentimental 
episodes, and develops his trenchant 
satirical talents, he may turn out to 
be one of our important novelists. 


—GEORGE WILLIAMS, professor of 
English, Rice University, Houston, 
Texas. 

Many a Voyage by Loula Grace 
Erdman (Dodd). This novel is a 
fictional biography of Edmund G. 


Ross, one of the seven Republican 
Senators who voted to save Andrew 
Johnson from conviction on impeach- 
ment charges. It 1s a sympathetic ac- 
count of Ross’s varied and interesting 
career in Ohio, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
New Mexico, and Washington, D.C., 
from 1848 to 1889, seen through the 
eyes of his loyal and devoted wife. 

Historians may not be satisfied with 
the oversimplified version of some of 
the events described or the sketchy 
treatment of others, which was prob- 
ably inevitable in dealing with such 
a vast panorama in a book of modest 
size. Nevertheless, the author — suc- 
ceeds in capturing some of the ideal- 
ism, emotions, hope, and bitterness of 
the people who settled the Western 
lands and were caught up in the 
antislavery conflict. 

The book is particularly useful in 
portraying the operation of the Under- 
ground Railway in Wisconsin, the 
early settlement of Kansas, the Civil 
War on the Missouri border, and the 
reaction to Ross’s vote to save John- 
son. 
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The impeachment, however, is not 
the most important part of the story. 
Ross is revealed as a man of principles 
and intense convictions, who played 
a prominent role in the antislavery 


movement in Wisconsin, helped to 
establish and develop the state of 
Kansas, and served as the first gover- 
nor of the territory of New Mexico. 

—HARRIS L. DANTE, professor of social 
studies education, Kent (Ohio) State 
University. 


Nonfiction 


The Seven Ages of Woman by 
Elizabeth Parker (Johns Hopkins 
Press) . Dr. Parker, an authority on the 
endocrinology of woman and a _ prac- 
ticing gynecologist, has written a 
volume about woman and _ her life 
span from conception to eternity. The 
encyclopedic nature of this most in- 
teresting and astute work is, in fact, 
the one limit to its usefulness. One 
has to read this book long and well. 

For the professional man or woman 
working in any one of a number of 
fields of education, The Seven Ages 
of Woman is a book of great worth. 
Among those for whom it should be 
required reading are teachers of health 
and physical education—both men and 
women; homemaking teachers: coun- 
selors, personnel directors, and deans 
of high schools and colleges; biology 
and physiology instructors. 

Women, particularly mothers, can 
learn much from this warm and 
human scientist. This book is valuable, 
however, to both sexes because men 
as well as women need to know of 
woman, of her whole personality. 

Dr. Parker’s book makes a number 
of fine, specific contributions. One of 
the best is her insistence that 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
the psycho in psychosomatic diagnosis 
rather than seeing the psycho and the 
somatic as a two-way street with the 
problems going in both directions. 

This book is a remarkably success- 
ful attempt to bring to the educated 
reader scientific and clinical findings 
concerning women so that both men 
and women may find knowledge which 
will make their lives together more 
rewarding. 

—BERNICE MILBURN MOORE, assistant 
to the director, Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, and consultant, home 
and family education, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, Austin. 
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The Politics of Upheaval by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Houghton). In 
this third volume of The Age of Roose- 
velt, Professor Schlesinger re-creates in 


fascinating detail American political 
life in 1935 and 1936. 

By the beginning of 1935, the First 
New Deal had run out of steam, and 
its exuberant optimism had dissipated 
into drift and indecision. Demagogues 
preaching gospels of nativist fascism 
commanded an ominous following, 
and American Communists agreed 
with them at least in condemning the 
New Deal’s “political pragmatism.” 

Many other troubles contributed to 
F.D.R.’s dilemma, yet in 1935 there 
emerged the “subtle and_ pervasive 
change”’ of the Second New Deal. 
“The broad human objectives re- 
mained the same,” Schlesinger says. 
“But the manner in which these objec- 
tives were pursued—the techniques em- 
ployed, the economic presuppositions, 
the political style, the vision of the 
American future itself—-underwent a 
significant transformation.” 

As in the two earlier volumes, one 
of the qualities of greatness demon- 
strated in Mr. Schlesinger’s history is 
his brilliant portrayal of personality. 
Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Harry 
Hopkins, Harold Ickes, Alf Landon, 
and many lesser men become = mar- 
velously alive in these pages. Alto- 
gether, this is splendid history, beauti- 
fully written and displaying a mastery 
of the enormous mass of materials 
which the author has used. 

—J. MERTON ENGLAND, professor of 
history, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


Diary of a Russian Schoolteacher 
by F. Vigdorova (Grove). American 
interest in Soviet education _ has 
mounted rapidly in recent years. Many 
studies of Soviet educational philoso- 
phy, teacher training, the school sys- 
tem, and the curricular structure have 
been published in this country and 
abroad. Here at last an excellent 
work taking the reader inside the Rus- 
sian classroom. 

This book traces the experiences of 
a devoted educator and her some 
thirty pupils in the fourth form 
(grade). It is apparent that in the 
USSR, as elsewhere, the key to the 
educational process is the teacher who, 
the author feelingly notes, “lives on in 
his pupils. . . . That is his life’s work, 
his small share of immortality.” 

By means of a lively narrative of 
classroom life, the reader is skillfully 
introduced to the pedagogy and edu 
cational philosophy and__ psychology 
of Soviet Russia. If these matters are 
familiar in general to the American 
teacher, they are noteworthy in their 
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(Continued on page 63) 
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JOHN CARTER WELDON 


N almost unnoticeable but peri- 
l odic tap, tap, tapping at the 
4& back of the room during a 
test gradually penetrated my _ pro- 
fessorial mind. Joe and Mac, who I 
knew had been in a communica- 
tions unit during their military 
service, were using the Interna- 
tional Code and their pencils to 
help each other with the questions. 

It was my duty as a teacher to 
stop their ingenious cheating, but 
if I accused them directly, they 
could look innocent and pass it off 
as nervous pencil-drumming. An 
old) Navy signalman myself, I 
waited till Mac sent his next plea 
to Joe, then tapped out, “The an- 
swer to 27, Mac, is C.”’ 

Looking up, I met their startled 
glances squarely with a smile, and 
they grinned back, a little feebly. 

Joe and Mac were grown men 
who must have been mature 





Mr. Weldon teaches senior English at 
Fort Lauderdale (Florida) High School. 
The photo was posed at Mitchell Col- 
lege, Statesville, North Carolina. 
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The student who “borrows” the answers 


enough to realize, after my un- 
spoken rebuke, that cheating hurts 
only the cheater, for they went on 
to become conscientious students. 

It is not often so easy to “cure” 
cheating, yet it is a problem every 
teacher must face even though he 
knows that only a minority of his 
students are susceptible and that 
very few become inveterate cheat- 
ers. The discerning teacher under- 
stands that a basic cause of cheat- 
ing is the student’s lack of con- 
fidence in his ability to stand upon 
his own two feet. 

Cheating is a delicate problem, 
best corrected by tact and diplo- 
macy exercised in ways which do 
not harm the student or jeopardize 
his position as an accepted member 
of the class. If it is necessary to 
speak to a student, private counsel 
is always better than public rep- 
rimand., 

Sometimes a negative nod of the 
head is sufficient to prevent a stu- 
dent from cheating. Moving him to 
another seat is a temporary yet 





Max Tharpe Photo 
of his classmate hurts himself and others. 


helpful remedy. Intermittently re- 
arranging the entire seating plan of 
the class helps, but it removes the 
honest student from a location in 
the classroom he has become ac- 
customed to, and it may cause un- 
warranted distraction for him dur- 
ing tests because of his unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

One school of thought claims 
that if a student copies an answer 
from another, he at least learns the 
material of the course indirectly. 
This is a false conception because 
the answer to a question alone 
does not constitute knowledge, 
especially when the question is on 
an objective test. 

To derive acceptable answers 
under many circumstances, the 
student must analyze the question, 
interpret facts, and draw sound 
conclusions. The student who 
cheats doesn’t experience this an- 
swer-question relationship; conse- 
quently, the answer is meaningless. 

Moreover, the copying student 
cheats himself in advance, for in 
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sequential courses, he will not have 
a practical knowledge of materials 
learned previously. Lacking this 
background, he will find himself at 
a loss when he is obliged to solve 
more difficult problems, solution 
of which rests upon past achieve- 
ment. Cheating is an addiction that 
makes a student increasingly de- 
pendent on others. 

Far too much emphasis has been 
placed upon grades and upon stu- 
dent ratings within the class, and 
despite efforts to the contrary, tra- 
dition dictates that the student 
think in terms of where he stands 
among other students. 

The sincere, conscientious stu- 
dent wants to find out how well he 
has done on a test. Although he 
may pretend that test results make 
little difference to him, he is 
tensely interested in them. 
should be! Tests do give a fairly 
true picture of achievement—or 
lack of it. 

The conscientious student usual- 
ly digs deeper than before if he 
discovers his grade is below par, 
and a high score may stimulate him 
toward even greater achievement. 

But the cheater throws grade 
scales and ratings askew. Quite nat- 
urally, material copied by the 
cheating student thrusts him higher 
up the grading scales, while it pulls 
the conscientious student down. 
Grades based upon cheating de- 
prive the conscientious student of 
his rightful place in the classroom. 
The actions of the cheater, there- 
fore, are detrimental to the welfare 
of the class as a whole. 


in- 
He 


Berore students succumb to the 
temptation of cheating, they should 
be counseled and convinced that a 
student who cheats hurts not only 
himself but everyone around him. 
They should be taught to respect 
their classmates and to honor their 
rights and privileges. 

Methods used to correct cheating 
practices after they have begun are 
often severe, and not too successful. 
Sometimes, depending on the indi- 
vidual student, the teacher may de- 
cide to nip cheating in the bud at 
its first evidence, and the student 
may learn more from this decisive 
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action than he could from all the 
counseling the teacher can offer. 

Generally, however, the direct 
action method tends to set up be- 
havior patterns with contrary et- 
fects. The student, often respond- 
ing through his defense mecha- 
nisms, misinterprets remedial tac- 
tics and welcomes the recognition 
he is getting from his teacher and 
the notoriety his fellow students in- 
advertently award him. Feeling, 
perhaps subconsciously, that he 
must live up to his reputation, he 
mav tend to become a_ habitual 
cheater. 


Tue wise teacher, I believe. 
one who tries to avoid student 
cheating by building the right class 
and individual attitudes. 

I used to think that counseling 
students about cheating at the be- 
ginning of each semester would be 
sufficient. That was a_ mistake. 
Twice a year is just not enough. 
Experience has proved, further- 
more, that talking about cheating 
becomes pointless when it is noth- 
ing more than mere reiteration. It 
must capture the student’s eternal- 
ly wandering imagination; it must 
be varied with a positive degree of 
fascination. 

Guidance in the classroom must 
contain ample manifestations of 
friendship and understanding; the 
student must feel that he is held 
in unqualified respect; and he must 
have an honest desire to understand 
and to co-operate with his class- 
mates. 

Here are some reminders I have 
heard employed when test papers 
are distributed on exam day: 

“If you feel an urge to copy, 
make sure you get the right answer. 
Your neighbor can be wrong, you 
know. It’s absurd to copy mistakes!” 

“Only one copy of this test is 
needed from each student, so you 
do not have to accept the responsi- 
bility to turn in your neighbor’s 
work. You turn in yours, and let 
your neighbor struggle along the 
best he knows how!” 

And for the student who has a 
tendency to copy because he is “all 
tied up”: 

“If you’re knotted up inside or 
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you can’t think straight today, 
stand up, stretch your limbs as far 
as they'll go—without going into 
orbit, of course! It'll help you do 
your own work better.” 

Now although these reminders 
are somewhat facetious, they do 
not pointedly threaten a single stu- 
dent, cast undue suspicion upon 
anyone, harp upon the traditional 
“Tf you cheat, Pll skin you alive!” 
or “Cheating is wrong” theme. 
They serve to relieve the student of 
a natural disposition to be nervous 
before an examination, and they 
help lift all students above the 
cheating level. 

Repeatedly, the student must be ! 
taught that he can stand on his own 
ability to learn, that he can grasp 
the subject matter well enough to 
do his own work. He may work 
more slowly than others, but if he 
develops his own ability, if he 
takes advantage of his own poten- 





















tial, he’ll soon be convinced of : 
powers he’s never been aware of 
before. 


The student must believe in him- 
self before he becomes earnestly in- 
terested in what otherwise would 
be boring, meaningless assignments. 
Then, when he discovers that he 

can learn, his interest in the subject 
increases. The more he learns, the 
greater his interest becomes, and 
the more proficient he becomes in 
the subject. And the _ greater 
achievement he experiences, the 
more significant becomes the cycle. 

This realization of personal 
powers and the recognition he gains 
in personal accomplishment _pre- 
pare the student more than any- 
thing else to take a test honestly, 


without cheating. He no longer de- | 


pends upon someone else. He loses 
the need to cheat. He experiences 
a necessary ingredient to success: a 
confidence in his abilities, coupled 
with a newly found source of - 
in his own work. 


¢ Teachers may wish to post this 
article in their classrooms and ask 
for student reactions. The Jou RNAL 
will be interested in receiving brief 
comments from teachers or stude nts 
for possible use in “Our Readers 
Write.” 
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1961 


Trends in Teacher Retirement 


] HERE are we headed in 
teacher retirement? Perhaps 


the past and the present 
will indicate some trends for the 
future. Let us look at some imme- 
diate and future retirement prob- 
lems and at some possible solu- 
tions to them. 


Population Changes 


The now-familiar term, popula- 
tion explosion, has important 
meaning in the field of retirement. 
When we think about retirement 
problems, we are more concerned 
with the direction of the explosion 
than with the mere increase in 
numbers, although the _ increase 
will continue to emphasize the 
importance of pension and retire- 
ment planning. 

Here, perhaps, is our first obvi- 
ous trend—the growing importance 
of advance planning, financing, 
and provision for administering 
group security programs. This, of 
course, indicates an increasing con- 
fidence in and reliance upon group 
security plans, including benefit 
programs for superannuation, sick- 
ness and accident, permanent disa- 
bility, and death. 

Recent population increases are 
greatest in the younger ages and 
in the older ages. Congressional 
hearings last year revealed that: 

@ Of all persons who have ever 
reached the age of sixty-five since 
the dawn of mankind, twenty-five 
per cent are alive today. 

@ In 1900, there were only three 
million Americans aged sixty-five 
or older; there are now some sixteen 
million, including five million who 





Mr. Lillywhite is executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers Re- 
tirement System, Madison, and secre- 
tary treasurer of NEA’s National Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement. 
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are over seventy-five years of age. 

@ It is predicted that in ten 
years there will be twenty million 
over sixty-five, of whom over seven 
million will be over seventy-five. 

® Two of every three people 
aged sixty-five can expect to live 
to be at least seventy-five; one of 
every four will celebrate his eighty- 
fifth birthday. 

As a seeming contradiction, the 
hearings showed that although 
twenty-three years have been add- 
ed to the life span since the turn 
of the century, since 1786 only 
three years have been added to the 
life expectancy of the man aged 
sixty. In other words, many more 
are living to “old age,” but the life 
span of the “aged” is increasing 
very slowly by comparison. 


Compulsory Retirement and 
the Labor Market 


With industrialization and the 
growth of pension and retirement 
plans came a general lowering of 
the age for both voluntary and in- 
voluntary retirement. There are 
two reasons for this. 

One reason is that specialization, 
demands of industrial jobs, per- 
formance standards, management 
policies, and pay scales would not 
permit the older worker to con- 
tinue as his efficiency decreased. 

Secondly, pension and _retire- 
ment plans gave the worker some 
small measure of economic securi- 
ty, thereby making it possible for 
him to retire. Particularly in pub- 
lic positions (including teaching) , 
it permitted the employer to re- 
move the superannuated employee 
from the payroll. 

Despite more adequate retire- 
ment plans, we can now see com- 
ing the end of this trend to re- 
tirement at younger ages and the 


beginnings of an opposite trend. 

The reasons for this include the 
fact that medical advancements 
and improvement in public health 
programs help keep older people 
in better health than ever before 
and therefore better able to render 
effective and efficient service for a 
longer period. In addition, our ex- 
panding economy and increase in 
population require greater num- 
bers in the labor force to support 
this expansion. 

And, as we have already noted, 
the population increase is greatest 
in the younger and older ages, 
thus leaving a shortage in the mid- 
dle group, which comprises most 
of the labor force. 


Gradual Retirement 


At the top of the list of changes 
for the future is a policy which 
will permit a gradual or step-by- 
step retirement rather than the 
harsh and highly inconsistent pro- 
cedure that is now generally fol- 
lowed. 

We can no longer accept a pol- 
icy which says, in effect, that on 
Friday a person is fully capable, 
enthusiastic, and able to function 
at 100% efficiency on his job, but 
on the following Monday morning 
he is totally incapable of perform- 
ing any of his duties satisfactorily 
and therefore must accept enforced 
idleness. 

On the other hand, few persons 
are as capable at sixty, seventy, or 
seventy-five as they were at forty, 
fifty, or fifty-five. Obviously, there 
is a middle ground; there is a 
point at which a person’s efficiency 
begins to decrease, though very 
slowly. This is the point at which 
his work week and salary should 
begin a gradual reduction. 

Many universities are practicing 
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The streamlining of dues-processing continues. The NEA is 
now equipped to supply prompt service of the JOURNAL. 
Enroll now and urge your dues collector to forward the 
enrollments without delay through established channels. 





the policy of gradual retirement, 
though possibly for different rea- 
sons. The budget squeeze, for ex- 
ample, has led to their retaining 
retired staff members on a_ part- 
time basis at reduced pay. They 
have found the plan works. 

Perhaps gradual retirement can 
be incorporated into our public 
school system. I believe it merits 
serious consideration. 


Amount of Retirement Payment 


There is, of course, a trend to- 
ward higher pension and _ retire- 
ment allowances. And this trend 
will continue, first of all, because 
almost every one favors it. We have 
already seen the following trends 
toward liberalization in state and 
local retirement systems: 

1. Adoption of survivor benefit 
provisions—with or without social 
security 

2. Increases in the minimum 
and maximum guaranteed bene- 
fits 

3. Flat dollar increases or cost- 
of-living bonuses 

4. Raises or complete removal of 
maximum limits on creditable sal- 
ary in the formula benefits and in 
the contribution schedule 

5. Relaxation of qualifying con- 
ditions and increase in benefits for 
disability. 

Social security payments, through 
the Old Age, Survivors’ and Dis- 
ability Insurance Division, make 
up a large portion of the retire- 
ment payments in the country to- 
day. Although few retired teachers 
are receiving OASDI_ payments, 
over one-half of the active teachers 
are covered. 

More systems are accepting so- 
cial security as part of their bene- 
fit structure every year, and in 
practically all systems which have 
OASDI coverage for any of the 
teachers, all new teachers auto- 
matically go into OASDI coverage. 

Retirement benefits will be in- 
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creased for another simple reason 
—they are now generally inade- 
quate. Income for retired people as 
a group, including teachers, is very 
low, particularly for those who 
have been retired for some time. 

I do not believe we will con- 
tinue to accept the idea of a dras- 
tic reduction of income at retire- 
ment. Whether we like it or not, 
a substantially higher standard of 
living is almost being forced upon 
us. There is a growing feeling that 
retired people should also partici- 
pate in this higher standard of liv- 
ing. 

Several groups now speak of re- 
tirement income, not in terms of 
fifty per cent of lifetime average 
salary or final salary, but seventy- 
five per cent of final salary or an 
annuity which is fully equal, in 
terms of purchasing power, to his 
full salary during his last active 
working years. 


Maintaining Purchasing Power 
of the Annuity 


An annuity of $100 per month, 
granted thirty years ago, is now 
worth about $50 per month. And 
as things are going, a $300 per 
month annuity today will be worth 
less than $150 per month thirty 
years from now. We must find 
some way to at least maintain the 
real purchasing power of the an- 
nuity. Is this the responsibility 
of the teacher or of the employer 
or of the federal government? 

Much thought has gone into this 
problem, and several answers or 
partial answers have been  sug- 
gested. Some that are being tried 
are: 

@ In many systems, to help al- 
leviate the plight of the retired 
teacher, the employer has volun- 
tarily come to the rescue and ap- 
propriated more funds to make 
possible meager increases in retire- 
ment allowances to retired teach- 
ers. There are many reasons why 









this method is risky and otherwise 
unsatisfactory for both parties. 

@ There is at least one commer- 
cial retirement plan which _pro- 
vides for automatic increases in 
the annuity to keep pace with the 
cost of living. These increases are 
apparently financed by the em- 
ployer. 

@ At least one life insurance 
company writes a policy in which 
the face amount and the premium 
vary each year with the cost of liv- 
ing. 

@ One teacher plan—the Chi- 
cago Teachers Pension Fund—calls 
for prefunding, during working 
years, and for automatic step in- 
creases each year after retirement. 

@ Another attempt to solve the 
problem of decreasing purchasing 
power of the annuity is one with 
which I am quite familiar. It is in 
operation in our system—Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers—and is called 
the variable annuity plan. 

The plan permits the teacher to 
have part of his contributions in- 
vested in equities securities—pri- 
marily common stocks—and to 
share in the proceeds from such in- 
vestments. Generally, the income 
from such investments increases 
during periods of inflation and de- 
creases during periods of deflation. 
Thus, it is a means of partially ad- 
justing the annuity to changes in 
the cost of living. 

All pension funds, retirement 
plans, and_ life insurance are a 
gamble to a certain extent, for we 
cannot foresee what purchasing 
power their payments will have in 
the future. 

The retirement allowance which 
is based upon the last five years of 
salary does, in effect, provide a 
cost-of-living increase at retire- 
ment. If it stops there, however, it 
ignores changes in the price level 
subsequent to the time of retire- 
ment. 

There are two ways we might 
solve this problem. The first is to 
provide adequate annuities at re- 
tirement and then put a stop to in- 
flation. Failing in either of these, 
and I suspect we shall fail in both, 
the second suggestion is to con- 
tinue to study and experiment 
with the best available devices. + 
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Professional Requirements 


for NEA Membership? 


—a symposium 


called upon to approve or reject an amendment 

- to the NEA Bylaws. This amendment specifies 
that, beginning with the 1964-65 school year, every 
new NEA member must have not less than a bachelor’s 


iY the NEA convention in June, delegates will be 
| 


degree and, if required for the position held, must 


have a regular certificate to teach. 

To present the differences of opinion among NEA 
members concerning the proposed amendment, the 
JouRNAL asked NEA’s assistant executive secretary for 
information services, Frank W. Hubbard, and four 


Jennie Davis of Ohio, George Deer of Louisiana, and 
Joseph B. Van Pelt of Virginia—to discuss the pros and 
cons of professional requirements for membership. 

In order to bring out as many views as possible, Dr. 
Deer and Mr. Van Pelt were asked to be skeptical 
about the proposed amendment. All panel members 
agreed to discuss the subject so as to bring out various 
points of view, rather than merely maintaining their 
own positions. 

This symposium does not give the full discussion; 
we are listening in after the participants have had a 








NEA state directors—Joyce Bryan of 


Mrs. Bryan—For years we teach- 
ers have been asking the public to 
give us higher status in society and 
to provide schools with better sup- 
port. I think the time has come for 
us to show the public that we can 
both set higher standards for our- 
selves and enforce those standards. 
Unless we do this, the public may 
impose certain standards upon us 
without asking what we think. 

Miss Davis—That’s the way I 
feel about it. Let’s practice what 
we preach. We have been advocat- 
ing higher standards; now let us 
show real leadership through the 
NEA. If we hold back, we are fail- 
ing in a major responsibility. 

Mr. Van Pelt—Your point of 
view disturbs me. NEA has given 
leadership for years and has won a 
place of prestige. This has been 
done without membership require- 
ments that exclude the folks we 
need most to help. Why don’t we 
just continue to inform and to in- 
spire all who teach? 

Dr. Deer—In urging these mem- 
bership requirements, I wonder 
whether we are overlooking the 
great progress in certification and 
teacher education that the states 
have already made. Much of this 
progress has come from the stimu- 
lation and leadership given by the 
NEA. When we turn to require- 
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Washington, 


ments—and I stress requirements 
and the necessary policing—we stop 
using the skills and procedures im- 
plied by the word leadership. 

Dr. Hubbard—Dr. Deer, I won- 
der if you have in mind the active 
growth process that goes on con- 
tinuously among teachers. For ex- 
ample, in 1928 about half the ele- 
mentary school principals had an 
A.B. degree; in 1948, the typical 
elementary school principal had an 
M.A. degree. Years ago the NEA 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals chose to advocate rather 
than to require the M.A. degree as 
a standard. Yet the desired goal 
has been reached and without na- 
tional pressure or prescription. 

Dr. Deer—Exactly so. Further- 
more, I doubt that a membership 
requirement—if it had been adopt- 
ed by the department—would have 
affected the trend and the outcome. 

Mrs. Bryan—I can accept the de- 
velopmental approach rather than 
compulsion, but I don’t think it 
would be compulsion if NEA were 
to require an A.B. degree for all 
new members. Forty-three states al- 
ready require the A.B. degree for 
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warm-up period. 





certification of new elementary 
teachers, and all states specify not 
less than the A.B. for new high 
school teachers. My guess is that 
nearly all states will require the 
A.B. for all new teachers by 1964. 
For the NEA to require four years 
of college, plus professional prep- 
aration, would merely bring it in 
line with the prevailing state re- 
quirements. 

Dr. Deer—You are right on your 
facts, but I believe we must look 
at two questions when we try to 
impose a national standard: Is the 
public ready to support it? Are 
teachers ready to accept it? Since 
only six state education associa- 
tions now require the A.B. degree 
for new state memberships, I doubt 
that we can say that our profession 
is ready for this standard to be an 
NEA membership requirement. 

Miss Davis—Aren’t you saying 
that our national association should 
mark time until all, or nearly all, 
State associations adopt the A.B. 
requirement for membership? Is 
that leadership? 

Dr. Deer—Yes, it is leadership be- 
cause we would continue to urge 
and to recommend. When we re- 
quire something nationally, then 
we may force states to move before 
they are ready. 

Mr. Van Pelt—Don’t forget that 
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in some of our states substantial 
numbers of teachers are not NEA 
members. We're trying to get them 
interested. Let’s not set up barriers 
that may deprive anyone of the 
benefits of NEA membership. 

Miss Davis—Who would be de- 
prived? All with less than an A.B. 
degree can join the NEA now. If 
they keep up their membership 
continuously, the proposed amend- 
ment would not affect them. 

Dr. Deer—Let me shift the dis- 
cussion a bit. If a state says, “Here 
is a person who is acceptable to us 
as a teacher,” should we question 
the right of that teacher to belong 
to his professional organization? 

Miss Davis—It would strengthen 
our profession in the eyes of the 
public, I think, if we questioned 
his right to be a full member of 
his national organization unless 
he met the requirements. 

Dr. Hubbard—Mrs. Bryan, the 
A.B. requirement was adopted by 
your Washington Education Asso- 
ciation. Did that action stir a lot 
of teachers into immediate action? 

Mrs. Bryan—It certainly did. 
Many nonmembers joined the as- 
sociation immediately, and many 
others took a second look at their 
qualifications so as to bring them 
into line with state law and with 
the association’s standards. 

Mr. Van Pelt—What about those 
in higher education? How about 
the retired college professor who is 
invited to teach in a high school? 

Miss Davis—Professors are not re- 
quired to have certificates for col- 
lege teaching, so the proposed 
amendment would not impose this 
requirement upon them. Anyway, 
most of them have more than the 
A.B. degree. For high school teach- 
ing, the retired professor should 
join before 1964 and obtain a 
regular certificate, if he wants to 
qualify. 

Dr. Hubbard—In the states that 
now require an A.B. for member- 
ship, a person might be eligible 
for membership in the NEA but 
not be eligible to join his state 
association. How does this affect 
the collection of dues? 

Mrs. Bryan—That is a problem 
where the dues are collected an- 
nually. In Washington, each year 
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we must say to a few persons that 
we cannot accept their dues be- 
cause they do not meet the re- 
quirements of the state associa- 
tion. When _ teachers maintain 
continuous membership through 
the payroll authorization plan, we 
feel that there will be fewer of 
these cases. 

Dr. Deer—Don’t you have some 
trouble in definitely establishing 
each individual’s qualifications? 

Mrs. Bryan—Yes, we do, but we 
take the word of the individual 
teacher on his qualifications. A 
few cases require verification. 

Dr. Hubbard—Are you saying 
that if the NEA adopted these 
membership requirements, it would 
not have to operate complicated 
machinery and keep records on 
each member’s qualifications? 
Could we depend on local and state 
associations to send in names and 
dues only of those who met the pro- 
fessional requirements? 

Mrs. Bryan—Yes, I would see no 
need for an elaborate national rec- 
ord-keeping machinery. 

Dr. Deer—What you are saying, 
however, means that there must be 
a great deal of local and state readi- 
ness for the plan. I recall that the 
expanded program, which led to 
higher NEA dues, was discussed 
widely by our local affiliated groups, 
by state associations, and eventu- 
ally at our national convention. 

Mrs. Bryan—| agree that we will 
need a great deal of discussion of 
membership requirements. 

Dr. Deer—Are you going to try 
to do all this discussing before next 
June when the amendment to the 
bylaws come up for vote? 

Miss Davis—Many of us have 
been discussing these standards for 
some time. It is important to have 
more discussion before the 1961 
convention. When membership 
standards become higher in our 
professional associations, many 
teachers will prize their member- 
ships more than many do now. 

Mrs. Bryan—Higher preparation 
standards have other advantages, 
too. In Washington, we require five 
years of college for permanent cer- 
tification of teachers and, as a re- 
sult, our preparation programs are 
broader and richer; the graduates 


are more mature. We believe that 
longer preparation brings greater 
prestige to us. 

Mr. Van Pelt—I do not believe 
this proposed amendment to the 
NEA Bylaws would make for great- 
er prestige for the NEA. The NEA 
commands the respect of all sub- 
stantial individuals and groups 
now, and its great prestige is ac- 
knowledged by the public and 
within the profession. 

Dr. Deer—That is true, but there 
is also the matter of the individual’s 
prestige. These proposed member- 
ship standards might increase the 
prestige of individual members. 

Mr. Van Pelt—But wouldn't 
many people use this revised by- 
law as an excuse for not joining? 

Mrs. Bryan—Then all of us will 
have to work a bit harder. There’s 
a place for leadership. 

Dr. Deer—I have a feeling that 
we can be ready for the proposed 
standards by 1964 if we begin soon 
to promote discussion in our state 
associations. But I doubt that we 
will be ready to vote by June 1961. 

Miss Davis—I must differ. Teach- 
ers in most states are now ready, 
for they know their certification 
requirements are as high as or high- 
er than the proposed standard. By 
adopting the amendment, NEA 
would be agreeing with the legal 
requirements in most states. It 
would give our profession addition- 
al prestige to do so. 

Mrs. Bryan—With a_ planned 
campaign, NEA can gain wide ac- 
ceptance of the A.B. degree as. the 
minimum level of acceptable prep- 
aration teachers. It is a rea- 
sonable and practical goal. Let's 
get to work on it. 

Mr. Van Pelt—We do not differ 
on the professional requirements 
but on how best to go about estab- 
lishing them. Since the states are 
already moving in the desired di- 
rection, I think the NEA needs only 
to encourage them to continue, per- 
haps at a faster pace. This ap- 
proach would be better than an 
imposed national standard. # # 


for 


# Let the JOURNAL know your 
opinion about the proposed amend- 
ment for possible use in “Our 
Readers Write.” 
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Writing Tools 
for Children 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK 


pypyeacuers ask three types of ques- 

tions about the relative value 

of one kind of writing instru- 
ment over another in helping a 
child learn to write: questions re- 
garding the length, thickness, and 
shape of the writing instrument; 
questions regarding the nature, 
cost, ease of use, and cleanliness of 
the writing media (crayons, chalk, 
lead pencils, or ink pens); ques- 
tions regarding the time when cer- 
tain types of instruments should be 
introduced. 

Unfortunately, the role of the 
writing instrument has not been 
considered a very important one 
in educational research, and little 
real educational and_ psychological 
knowledge exists as 
signing an effective 
children 


a basis for de- 
instrument for 


to use as they learn to 
write. Most of our design knowl- 
edge relates to production and 


sales—not to the instrument as an 
educational tool. 


Crayons and Chalk 


and Beginners’ Pencils 
Most children have used crayons 
and chalk to color and draw for 
some time before they come to 
school. Crayon and chalk, supple- 
mented by the large beginner's 


What research says about 


Research evidence suggests that many children write bet- 


ter with 


pencil, are also their first writing 
instruments in school. 

Every teacher should realize, 
however, that writing and drawing 
on chalkboards and large sheets of 
newsprint while the child is stand- 
ing before an easel or draped over 
a work table provide a different 
writing situation than is customary 
in writing at a desk. 

For many years, the beginner’s 
pencil has been advocated with 
the argument that children are still 
in their large-muscle stage and 
that their finger-hand-arm co-ordi- 
nations are such that large writing 
or drawing with large pencils is bet- 
ter adapted to their development 
than is small writing with adult- 
size writing instruments. 

My own research and that of 
others raises a question about the 
arbitrary use of beginner's pencils 
with all first grade children. Some 
children may need them, but re- 
search evidence suggests that many 





Dr. Herrick is professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. He 
was chairman of the Committee for 
Research in the Basic Skills (Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Wis- 
consin), which for ten years conducted 
research on what makes for successful 
teaching of handwriting in elementary 
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children write better with adult- 
size pencils. 
schools. Theodore L. Harris and G. 


Lawrence Rarick were other members 
of the committee, which was financed 
by the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Parker Pen Company. Dr. Herrick has 
been an elementary school principal 
and director of curriculum and guid- 
ance in Wisconsin schools. 


adult-size pencils 


than with beginner’s 


Ease of writing, freedom from 
smudging, and resistance to break- 
ing “of tips are additional impor- 
tant characteristics in writing in- 
struments, and a low unit cost 
appeals to parents and_ school 
boards. 


Pen and Ink 

Traditionally, children were in- 
troduced to pen and ink in the 
third grade via the steel nib and 
the wooden holder, always accom- 
panied by overturned ink bottles; 
scratchy, splattered writing; and 
badly bent pen points. Now schools 
prefer the use of fountain or ball- 
point pens in the third grade. 

Major arguments against the 
fountain pen as a writing instru- 
ment in school have been the rela- 
tively high unit cost; the problems 
of ink supply, maintenance, and 
storage; poor shape and _ balance 
with cap; fragile points unable to 
stand the wide range of pressure 
exerted by children; and the ‘need 
to hold the point at a fairly precise 
angle before proper flow of ink and 
writing can be obtained. 

Recently, cheaper fountain pens 
have been developed (some with 
replaceable ink cartridges), and 
there have been improvements in 
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pencils. 





design and balance. Unless drastic 
efforts are made to develop a better 
fountain pen for children, however, 
it will join the steel nib and 
wooden holder as a museum piece. 

The ball-point pen offers greater 
potential as a writing instrument 
in school. Its point can stand a 
wide range of angles of attack and 
degrees of rotation, the ink quality 
and replacement ease is improv- 
ing constantly, and the unit cost is 
relatively low. 

Unfortunately, many _ball-point 
pens are too thin and light, with 


Iron rusts from disuse, stag- 
nant water loses its purity and in 
cold weather becomes frozen; even 
so does inaction sap the vigors 
of the mind. 

—Leonardo da Vinci 


poor balance and grip points, but 
a properly designed one with non- 
smudging ink could be used by 
children from the first grade on. 


Design Factors 


Our research has indicated that 
length is the least critical factor, 
with this important exception: The 
instrument must extend past the 
finger knuckle of the writing hand 
and must not be so long that it 
disturbs the center of gravity of the 
writing instrument. 

Our research suggests that the 
instrument should be slightly larger 
than the adult-size pencil at the 
grip point but not so large as 
beginner’s pencils. 

General preference is for an in- 
strument heavier than many of our 
present pens and pencils and with 
the center of gravity close to the 
writing point. 

Adequate and continuous flow 
of ink to a smoothly performing 
nib or ball point is more important 
than the width of the writing line. 

Writing instruments for children 
should withstand a wide range of 
pressures both on point and on 
barrel and should write easily and 
well over a wide range of writing 
angles. This places real demands 
on the design of such an instru- 


ment. + + 
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Labels and Fingerprints 


W: have talked a lot in the past 
thirty years about individual dif- 
ferences and individualized  in- 
struction, but at this time, when 
our knowledge and know-how are 
crystallizing into an education that 
nurtures all talents, education 
seems to be beating a retreat to 
formalized mass instruction with 
conformity, not diversity, as the 
desired outcome. 

Within the schools of America 
can be found dozens of practices 
and procedures which obscure the 
individual and promote the group 
pattern. Although many of these 
practices were originally designed 
to make teaching of the individual 
easier, they seldom have achieved 
the goal. In fact, by eliminating 
the obvious deviate, they some- 
times obscure the differences which 
still remain. 

Many present school practices 
need re-examination: and the as- 
sumptions underlying them and 
their effects, both good and _ bad, 
on the individual pupil need care- 
ful scrutiny. 

Among these practices may be 
listed the following: moving up 
the school ladder by grades, inflexi- 
ble ability grouping within a 
graded organization, undue em- 
phasis on acquisition of facts, hori- 
zontal enrichment versus selective 
acceleration, the timeblock lock 
step, and the use of outside testing 
instruments. 

Each student deserves a program 
planned for him as an individual, 
planned in terms of a reliable esti- 
mate of his ability and his level of 
achievement. The individual pro- 
gram should be planned co-opera- 
tively by teacher, guidance ‘person- 
nel, the student, and his parents, 







and it should be revised from time 
to time to allow for changes in pur- 
pose and more accurate estimates 
of abilities. 

Such individual planning is pos- 
sible only when a school has facili- 
ties, materials, and teachers to 
make it work. 

The school must recapture the 
program andthe organization 
which will instill in the individual 
the desire to find himself in a 
group, not bury himself in it, and 
it must give him the means to do 
So. 

It must be remembered that in- 
dividual teachers individualize in- 
struction. Teachers constantly  se- 
lect and develop materials of in- 
struction and methods of teaching 
that will help some learner to 
learn better. These teachers must 
be highly skilled in working with 
one child at a time. 

Teachers are individuals, too. 
Teachers are different, too. They 
have the right to differ in their 
conceptions of teaching. If their 
individual competence is to be 
capitalized on, then each one must | 
be free to use the diversified ap-; 
proaches which are his own unique 


power. | 
4 
i 






| 


Every teacher must be respected 
for his own individual powers and 
encouraged in his efforts to recog: 
nize individual differences among} 
children. He must have the right 
to improvise and adjust teaching 
procedures on the basis of what is 
known about a learner, his abili- 
ties, and the learning process. 

It is the individual teacher work 
ing with the individual learner 
who will continue to find solutions 
to the problem of individualizing 
instruction in the sixties. + £ 


@ This was adapted from Labels & Fingerprints, a joint statement 
issued in December 1960 by the American Association of School Adm 
istrators and the following NEA departments: Association for Supervision 


and Curriculum Development, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Elementary School Principals, and Rural Education, Free 
copies of the booklet were sent to members of participating departments. 
Copies may be obtained from any of the fwe groups, 1201 16th St., N.We 
Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 50¢ a copy; quantity discounts. 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Tue following publications may be 
ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices quot- 
ed, unless otherwise specified, are for 
single copies and subject to discount 
on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. 

Order by both stock number and 
title if number is given. For a listing 
of more than 1000 NEA publications, 
request a free copy of the NEA pub- 
lications list. 


The Doctorate in Education—Vol. 
III, Conference Report. Includes sum- 
maries of studies leading to the con- 
ference and of discussions and rec- 
ommendations of participants con- 
cerning Ed.D. and Ph.D. in_ profes- 


sional education, 1961. I44p. Free. 
Stock No. 1-124. American Assn. of 


Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Estimates of School Statistics, 1960- 
61. Research Report 1960-R15,. Cur- 
rent data for each of the 50 states and 
for the nation as a whole on admin- 
istrative organization, pupils, profes- 
sional staff, revenues, and expendi- 
tures of public elementary and second- 
ary schools. 32p. 75¢. Stock No. 43-572. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 
Improving Science and Mathematics 
Programs in American Schools. Re- 
port of the Joint Commission, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
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of Science and AACTE on the educa- 
tion of science and mathematics 
teachers with recommendations for 
action. 1960. 44p. Free. Joint Com- 
mission of AAAS and AACTE. Order 
from AACTE. 

Labels and Fingerprints. Reaffirms 
importance of the individual and 
points out pressures and forces affect- 
ing him in a mass society. 1960. 16p. 
50¢. Produced co-operatively by Amer- 
ican Assn. of School Administrators, 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals, Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, and Dept. 
of Rural Education. Order copies from 
any one of the co-operating depart- 
ments. 

Making Primary Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful to Children by Esther |. Swen- 
son. Considers what is meant by mean- 
ing, how meanings are acquired, and 
what specific meanings should be ac- 
quired during the elementary school 
years. 1961. 3534p. 75¢. Stock No. 28- 
110. Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education. 

Music for the Academically 
ented Student by William C. 
shorn. 


Tal- 
Hart- 
for strengthening 
music programs and developing addi- 
tional Opportunities in| music educa- 
tion for 


Suggestions 


academically talented — stu- 
dents. 1960. 127p. $1.50. Stock No. 
50-107. Academically ‘Talented  Stu- 


dent Project. Order from NEA. 
Planning for Excellence in High 
School Science. Report of Conference 
on Selected Problems in High School 
Science. Shows place for and type of 
science teaching needed for the edu- 
cational and scientific enterprises of 


today. 1961. 64p. $1. Stock No. 47-135. 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 
Planning Facilities for Art Instruc- 
tion. Reviews approaches for present- 
ing desirable experiences essential 
within any program and describes fa- 
cilities required for implementing the 


art program. 1960. 44p. $1.50. No 
discounts. Stock No. 6-102. Natl. Art 
Education Assn. 


Report of an Investigation: Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. Study of turmoil re- 
sulting from ill-advised practices affect- 
ing school personnel. 1961. 41p. Syn- 
opsis of an NEA Defense Report: San- 
ta Fe, New Mexico. Includes findings 
and recommendations of the special 
committee for this investigation. 1961. 
6p. Single copies of each publication 
free. Defense Commission. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for 
School Administrators, 1960-61, Urban 
Districts 100,000 and Over in Popu- 
lation. Public-School Salaries Series. 
Research Report 1960-R14. Presents 
maximum salaries scheduled for prin- 
cipals, deans, department heads, su- 
pervisors, directors, and superintend- 
ents; includes excerpts from sched- 
ules. 47p. 75¢. Stock No. 43-571. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 

Seminar in Business Education. 
Twenty-five questions under eight ma- 
jor topics in business education dis- 
cussed by business educators in semi- 
nar style. 1960. 62p. $1.25. Stock No. 
8-203. United 
Assn. 

Social Framework of Education. 
Feb. 1961 Review of Educational Re- 
search. Summary of significant research 
on the social framework of education 
which has appeared during the last 


Business Education 
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three years. $2. Stock No. 4-635. Amer- 
ican Educational Research Assn. 

The Teaching of Consumer Educa- 
tion by Merna A. Samples and Eliza- 
beth Litchfield. DHE Topics #2. Rev. 
1960. Suggestions for a program of 
realistic consumer education in the 
secondary home-economics curriculum. 
16p. 50¢. Stock No. 26-501. Dept. of 
Home Economics. Order from NEA. 

Three-Stage Missile in Education. 
Tells how to get into orbit: first stage, 
local support; second stage, state 
funds; third stage, federal financial 
support. 1960. 8p. Free. Stock No. 
29-124. Legislative Commission. 

Together We Build. Describes Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers—its history, 
philosophy, structure, program, and 
accomplishments. 1961. 32p. 25¢. DCT. 
Order from NEA. 

Safety Guides for You in the Pri- 
mary Grades. Detailed guide for teach- 
ers of kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grade pupils in planning safety 
education activities. 1961. 96p. $1.50. 
Stock No. 46-136. Natl. Commission 
on Safety Education. 

What Is Good Teaching? Keeping 
Up with Early Education. A former 
teacher reports on promising practices 
in schools across the country. 1961. 
4p. 25¢. Stock No. 28-720. K-PE. 

You and Your School Library. Re- 
print from Nov. 1960 supplement to 
Instructor magazine. Directed to teach- 
ers and their role in the elementary 
school library program. 26p. Single 
copy 10¢. American Assn. of School 
Librarians. ce 


In an article in the September NEA 
JourNaAL, a college professor on a 
year’s leave of absence to teach in a 
high school made a comment which 
struck us as especially significant: 

“Only late at night . . . did I find 
a half hour to write and do research, 
and I missed conversations with col- 
leagues carrying on similar research. 
High school, therefore, seems much 
less the free market place in_ ideas 
I have come to know at Tech, and 
opportunities for creative intellectual 
growth and development are not as 
great.” 

If this is true, how do elementary 
and secondary teachers keep up with 
the times generally and with educa- 
tional developments in particular? 

There is certainly no easy solution, 
but we would like to point out that 
some of the best sources of informa- 
tion for the profession are the _peri- 
odicals published by NEA departments. 

In addition to the NEA Journat, 
there are now two dozen monthly or 
quarterly journals which contain 
articles on almost as many areas of 
curriculum or administration. 

Why so many? Because each depart- 
ment, from physical education to 
mathematics, has run into the uni- 
versal problem of keeping its members 
informed. 

Through no other means, at so 
reasonable a price, can teachers get 


Inside NEA Publications 













the latest information about current 
educational activities; keep themselves 
informed on research findings; share 
the newest thinking of their colleagues, 

Here are two examples—picked at 
random—of the kind of material con- 
tained in departmental journals: 

The November 1960 issue of The 
Science Teacher (published monthly 
by the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, NEA) carries an article en- 
titled “The Plasma State,” which de. 
scribes what happens in an environ- 
ment when temperature is increased 
to 100 million degrees. 

An article in the December 1960 
issue of Audiovisual Instruction, 
monthly publication of NEA’s Depart 
ment of Audio-Visual a 
deals with the changes that will be 
needed as we convert the classroom 
to meet the needs of 2000 A.D. 

If, as a teacher or administrator, you 
feel that you are falling behind in the | 
race for professionalism yet cannot be ! 
an individual subscriber to as much 
literature as you would like, why not | 
get your school to subscribe to the 
top educational journals? The invest- 
ment is a worthy use of public funds. 

—NEA DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS. 














@ A list of NEA departments and = , 
titles of their 

found on page 63 
1960 NEA JourRNAL. 
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Progress Report on Conditions of Work Project 


Ar NEA’s Atlantic City conven- 
tion next summer, an open meeting 
will be held to discuss and eval- 
uate three years of study and ac- 
tion on conditions of work by 
NEA’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Concerned over the effect of 
teacher working conditions on the 
educational hopes of young Amer- 
icans, DCT inaugurated in 1958- 
59 an intensive study of the work- 
ing conditions of teachers and 
administrators. The study culmi- 
nated in publication of Conditions 
of Work for Quality Teaching, a 
160-page book [$1.25. Stock no. 
11-114. Order from NEA.], and a 
16-page summary, Toward Better 
Teaching [25 for $1. Stock no. 
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38-223. Order from NEA.], which 
was carried in the November 1959 
NEA JourNaL. 

During the 1959-60 school year, 
the department initiated a long- 
range program to establish satis- 
factory conditions of work in all 
schools. Forty-three local associa- 
tions were invited to carry out proj- 
ects in their systems and to send a 
representative to the National 
Study Conference held by DCT at 
NEA headquarters late in Novem- 
ber 1959. 

Conference participants consid- 
ered various aspects of conditions 
of work and developed plans for 
local association projects. 

The impact of the forty-three 
local projects has been so great that 
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this school year the department in- } 
vited an additional 100 local asso- 
ciations to participate in six re- 
gional study conferences which are 
being held in conjunction with 
the department’s six regularly held 
regional conferences. 

The Southeast conference was 
held in Asheville, North Carolina, 
early in November, with about 
thirty taking part. 

Dates and locations of other con] 
ferences are: South Central—San 
Antonio, Texas, Feb. 2-4; North 
west—Tacoma, Washington, March 
2-4; North Central—Columbus, 

March 16-18; Southwest- 


| 











Ohio, 
Phoenix, Arizona, April 20-22; and 
Northeast—Mt. Snow, Vermont, 
April 27-29. + £ 
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RACTICAL know-how is acquired 
in the hard school of experi- 
ence, and the field of interna- 

tional travel is no exception to this 
rule. Fortunately, however, with 
so much information available on 
the subject, there is little or no ex- 
cuse for ignorance of the basic re- 
quirements. 

All international carriers pub- 
lish advice and counsel on every 
conceivable phase of travel. Travel 
agencies are loaded with recom- 
mendations and suggestions de- 
signed to reduce wear and tear on 
the traveler as well as to save time 
and money. 

It is difficult to package travel 
know-how to meet individual re- 
quirements, but here are ten rec- 
ommendations of a general nature 
which can make the difference be- 
tween success and failure of an 
overseas trip. 

1. Plan your travel sufficiently in 
advance to give you time to learn 
something about the countries you 
intend to visit. Get some back- 
ground on history, culture, cus- 
toms, scenic areas, handicrafts, na- 
tive foods, specialties, and so forth. 

Travel agents and transportation 





Miss Knight is director, Passport Of- 
fice, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FRANCES G. KNIGHT 





companies have an abundance of 
helpful literature of this type. The 
embassies and consular offices of 
foreign countries also provide in- 
formative brochures highlighting 
the attractions of their countries. 
Buying a_ reputable guidebook 
pays dividends in added _ pleasure 
and appreciation of what you hear, 
see, and experience in other lands. 

2. Don’t try to cram too much 
into one trip. It is better to cover 
less territory and see it well enough 
to retain clear and happy memories 
than to see too much and return 
with a blurred hodgepodge of im- 
pressions. 

3. Try to acquire some basic 
words and phrases in one or more 
foreign languages—they work like 
magic. But if this is impossible, 
remember that most people re- 
spond to a smile and will try to 
help you regardless of the language 
barrier. Always remember that it’s 
up to you to make the necessary 
adjustment to the customs and 
mores of the countries you visit. 

4. There is a well-known saying 
that ignorance of the law is no 
defense. The same holds true for 
ignorance of basic travel require- 
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ments. Such information is readily 
available, and there is no excuse 
for a traveler to arrive at a point 
of departure without proper docu- 
mentation. 

Your passport should be valid 
for at least the length of your trip 
overseas, and visas should be in 
order. (Incidentally, a new and 
improved passport with sixteen 
major physical improvements to 
simplify your travel problems 
made its appearance January 1.) 
Your international certificate of 
vaccination should be up to date. 
You should inquire into the bag- 
gage allowances for tourist and 
first class travel. Before you make 
your trip, you should learn the 
customs regulations of the United 
States as well as those of the coun- 
tries you plan to visit. 

5. Don’t burden yourself with 
excess baggage. Unless you are 
going on a safari to some remote 
corner of the world, you will find 
essentials such as soap, towels, 
medicines, and cosmetics available 
everywhere. Don’t overdress and 
don’t underdress. Select your ward- 
robe carefully, conservatively, and 
in keeping with the climate and 
temperature to which you will be 
subjected. 

(Continued on page 64) 



















EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
SECTION 


‘YEACHERS vary tremendously in 
the type of travel experience 
they want. Some teachers just 

want to relax and see the sights, 
hear the sounds, and taste the foods 
of foreign climes. Others want a 
deeper understanding of the coun- 
tries in which they travel. 

In order to serve all teachers, 
NEA’s educational travel program 
provides for both types of ex peri- 
ences. 


General Cultural Tours 

The teacher who wishes to travel 
and relax, see all there is to see, 
and do so with his professional col- 
leagues may go to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Europe, Latin America, Eastern 
and Western United States, Can- 
ada, or around the world as a 
member of an NEA group. 

He may choose to travel by bus, 
train, plane, or ship. He will be 
assured of comfortable accommo- 
dations, reasonable charges, and a 
group leader who smooths out the 
thorny path of flight reservations, 
baggage handling, and currency 
conversion. He needn’t speak a 
foreign language, work for college 
credit (although credit may be 
earned) , or write any reports. 
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Teacher-Tailored Travel 


The NEA travel 
scribed on this page are just a few 
of the many available through the 
NEA_ Division of Travel Service. 
To learn about all the 1961 travel 
projects write to NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
for Why You Should Travel with 
an NEA Group, a 48-page brochure. 
Single copies free. Stock No, 57-101. 


projects de- 


The purposes of these general 
cultural tours vary. Some groups 


are accompanied by college in- 
structors who conduct courses. 
Other tours specialize in such 


studies as comparative education, 
European music festivals, and Eu- 
ropean contemporary problems. 


Area Studies 

If a teacher is particularly in- 
terested in one region or one coun- 
try, he should consider NEA’s area 
study projects as a way of meeting 
his needs. 

For example, one area study 
project visits Mexico. This project 
attempts to help the teacher under- 
stand the culture, economy, history, 
and educational system of Mexico. 
The group, assisted by a committee 
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Some NEA travelers just want to relax and see (and photograph) the sights. 


of English-speaking Mexican teach- 
ers, visits schools, cultural centers, 
farms, and industries. 

There are four area study proj- 
ects for Europe: in Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and the Iberian 
Peninsula. They follow a pattern 
similar to that of the area study in 
Mexico, but they deviate from that 
pattern in that only a portion of 
their time is spent in the country 
which they are studying. The re- 
mainder of the study is a general 
cultural tour that includes several 
European countries. 


Seminars 

The NEA travel program also in- 
cludes three seminars: The Wash- 
ington-United Nations Seminar, 
the Scandinavian-American Cul- 
tural Exchange, and the German- 
American Cultural Exchange. 

Participants in the Washington- 
United Nations Seminar live in 
Washington, D.C., for five weeks 
and in New York City for one 
week. They learn about the func- 
tioning of the U.S. and the U.N. 
governments by visiting the offices 
of government and _ listening to 
lectures by government staff. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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HICH is More important—to 
learn to read or to learn to 
dig a well?” 
The Mexican school teacher who 
asks this question answers it her- 
self, without hesitation: “To dig 
a well, of course.” 

This is her way of introducing 
teachers in NEA travel groups to 
the story of Mexico’s cultural mis- 
sions and their contribution to ed- 
ucation in rural Mexico. In a way, 
it is a more exciting story than 
that of the splendidly conspicuous 
University of Mexico, which no 
visitor can overlook. 

Mexico’s cultural missions are 
responsible for elementary educa- 
tion—often very elementary educa- 
tion—in the remote reaches of the 
country. To observe such a mission 
in action, the visitor may have to 
range far from the beaten path and 
traverse trails barely passable by a 
burro. But in the nearly four dec- 
ades these missions have been in 
operation, they have left their 
marks all over the country. 

The mark is likely to be, as at 
Campeche, a modern, stucco school 
with a red tile roof. Or the mark 
of the mission in a less developed 
community may be a thatched roof 
hut which has become the only 
school for miles around and which 
stands where no school ever before 
existed. 


SEfiora Elizabeth Campo, who 
asks the question about the rela- 
tive importance of learning to dig 
a well and learning to read, is a 
member of the committee of Mexi- 
can school teachers which co-oper- 
ates with the NEA Division of 
Travel Service in planning travel 
studies of Mexico for United States 
school teachers. Usually there are 
four such studies each summer, 
with thirty to forty teachers in 
each group. 

Soon after each group reaches 
Mexico City, it is likely to have 
an orientation session with Senhora 
Campo, who teaches English and is 
assistant principal of a girls high 
school there. Readers of H. Allen 





Mr. Hanlon is a member of NEA’s 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 
Miss Solomonson teaches second grade 
at Catlin School, Kelso, Washington. 
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Smith’s A Pig in the Barber Shop 
(recommended reading for anyone 
about to visit Mexico) , will recog- 
nize her as the pert and saucy wife 
of the voluble guide who shares so 
many of Smith’s adventures in 
Mexico. 

She will tell the tourists of the 
heroic efforts the Mexican federal 
government has been making in re- 
cent years to overcome illiteracy in 
rural Mexico, where there are still 
some two million people who do 


not even speak Spanish, which for 
centuries has been the national 
language. And she will tell of the 
cultural missions, undertaken in 
the belief that if a handful of 
monks could Christianize a country 
almost overnight—as the Francis- 
cans did in Mexico—dedicated 
teachers could bring education to 
the illiterate. 

There are now seventy-eight cul- 
tural missions, most of them oper- 
ating in backward areas. In the 


Down Mexico Way 


The story of Mexico's cultural mis- 


sions as told by two NEA travelers 


JOSEPH HANLON and RUTH SOLOMONSON 
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Attached to a cultural mission in Chiapas, this teacher supervises 


preparation of a variety of foods the people are taught to cultivate. 














typical mission there is a mini- 
mum of eight people, but some 
have twelve or more. The head of 
each group is always a profession- 
ally trained educator, familiar with 
rural life and its problems. Others 
in a group include a social worker, 
a nurse, a recreation worker, and 
teachers of such subjects as agri- 
culture, carpentry, or masonry. 

There are also ten motorized 
missions, which have a wider range 
of operation. Each motorized unit 
has three trucks—two of them heavy 
vehicles which need reasonably 
passable roads, the third a jeep 
with four-wheel drive, which can 
go almost anywhere a goat can go. 

The trucks carry basic school ma- 
terials and an assortment of other 
educational equipment: motion 
picture projectors, record players, 
and other audio-visual aids, small 
libraries, woodworking machinery, 
sporting goods, first aid supplies, 
etc. Each truck has its own self- 
contained power unit for operat- 
ing the equipment. 

“These missions often go into 
regions where the people have to 
be incorporated into civilization 
first,” Sefiora Campo tells visitors. 

José Sanchez Paredes, chief of 
the department of cultural mis- 
sions in the Mexican Ministry of 
Education, whom many of the vis- 
iting teachers have met, will add 
that in many instances teaching 
the elements of sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene becomes the first task 
of a cultural mission. It may have 
to introduce the natives to such 
matters as vaccination, the digging 
of latrines, and how to cut holes 
in their habitations so that they 
may have doors and windows. 

A cultural mission will often 
stay a year or as long as three years 
in one of these communities. It 
will stay until it has established an 
elementary school and developed 
a community life and attitude 
which will permit the work it has 
started to be carried on after the 
mission has departed. 


So successful has been the pro- 
gram of the cultural missions that 
UNESCO’s regional school, known 
as CREFAL (Centro Regional de 
Educacién Fundamental para al 
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America Latina), was set up some 
years ago on Lake Patzcuaro in the 
state of Michoacan to enable 
people of other countries to profit 
from Mexico’s experience in rural 
education. Teachers go there from 
all over the world to learn how to 
deal with difficult rural situations 
in their own countries. 

Many of the groups of teachers 
from the United States who visit 
Mexico with NEA groups each year 
have an opportunity to spend a 
day at CREFAL observing its oper- 
ations. The school occupies the for- 
mer palace of ex-president Lazaro 
Cardenas, who donated it~ to 
uNEsco for that purpose. 

At CREFAL some _ eighty-five 
Mexican teachers and government 
employees work with specialists 
from other countries in the train- 
ing of teachers and other commu- 
nity workers. The Spanish edition 
of Fundamental and Adult Edu- 
cation, one of UNEsco’s bulletins, 
is published at CREFAL. 

The course’ of © studies at 
CREFAL lasts nineteen months, the 
first six of which are devoted to 
classwork in basic academic sub- 
jects and in educational methods. 
The student teachers are intro- 
duced to the use of audio-visual 
aids and spend part of each day at 
such subjects as photography, 
ceramics, beekeeping, or carpentry. 

After six months, the student 
teachers go into the field in teams 
of five to spend nine and a half 
months working in nearby com- 


munities, putting into practice 


what they have learned in the 
classroom. 
For the final three and a half 


months of the course, the students 
return to CREFAL and meet in 
seminars to analyze the theories 
of fundamental education in the 
light of their experiences. They 
prepare a thesis and take exam- 
inations, after which they are 
eligible for diplomas as specialized 
teachers of fundamental education. 


Nor all education in Mexico, of 
course, is this primitive. There are 
many fine schools in the urban 
centers, and one would be hard 
pressed to name a university any- 
where in the world which can con- 


fidently be said to surpass the Uni- 
versity of Mexico in the splendor 
of its buildings and the adequacy 
of its equipment. 

Somewhere in between these ex- 
tremities in educational opportu- 
nities lies the quiet village of Te- 
calpulco, about ten miles south of 
Taxco, center of Mexico’s handi- 
craft silver industry. Most Mexican 
tours reach Taxco, a picturesque 
town of about 10,000 now pre- 
served by the federal government 
as a national monument, which 
means that any new structure 
there must conform to the colonial 
style of white walls and red _ tiled 
roofs. Taxco, center of Mexico’s 
silver industry, is a_ well-known 
tourist attraction. 

Few ordinary tourists reach Te- 
calpulco, but some of the teachers 
in NEA groups do. Taxicabs, 
after leaving the highway, where 
there will usually be a group of 
tethered burros waiting for their 
masters to return by bus from the 
market, manage somehow to grind 
up the mountain trail to Tecal- 
pulco, a community of fewer than 
800 people. 

Tecalpulco consists of.one street 
leading up from the highway trail 
to the zocalo, or plaza, and an- 
other street winding down from 
the zocalo at a right angle to the 
trail. Occupying one end of the 
zocalo is a magnificent stone church 
of the colonial period which many 
a bishop would be proud to call 
his cathedral, although these peo- 
ple are too poor to maintain a 
priest in residence. 

Facing the church, on the op- 
posite side of the square, stands a 
large white building containing 
only one room. That room is about 
the size of a small gymnasium in 
the United States, and there 140 
of the 190 school-age children in 
Tecalpulco attend — elementary 
classes. Some of the older children 
go to high schools in nearby com- 
munities. 

Tecalpulco’s visitors are usually 
met by the mayor, Julian Carreno 
Altamirano, who is likely to make 
something of a civic occasion of 
their visit. He will show them 
proudly about the school and point 


(Continued on page 64) 
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A typical NEA travel group gathers in St. Mark’s Square in Venice. 
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Reminiscences of NEA 


fwavec travel group leaders 


/ gether (and NEA travel 

group leaders certainly are 

good fellows), they like to swap 

stories. On the following pages are 

a few overheard at a recent meet- 
ing in Washington. 

From their tales you may get a 
few chuckles and a better under- 
standing of what NEA tours are 
like. Maybe you will see the need 
for preparing for a tour to get the 
most out of it. And you may discern 
ways of winning friends for Amer- 
ica the next time you travel. 

The group leaders we listened 
in on were: QO. F._ Sletwold, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Alvin B. Rob- 
erts, Macomb, Illinois; Deward 
Clark, Lansing, Michigan; Sher- 
man Brown, Galesburg, Illinois; 
Marcy Bodine, Macomb, Illinois; 
G. Cassius Richardson, Peoria, 
Illinois; Gerald Van Pool, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


\ THEN good fellows get to- 
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Prepare Yourself 


At a briefing session in New 
York before the trip began, I was 
explaining to my group that in 
Europe they would find that not 
all hotel rooms would have baths. 
However, I may have unintention- 
ally misled the largely female group 
when I said: “My assistant and I 
will arrange the room schedules so 
that he and I can give all group 
members baths in rotation.” 


Mrs. D on the first stop around 
the world (Lisbon) suddenly dis- 
covered in the immigration office 
that her passport was missing. She 
and I dashed out of the office and 
down the runway after the taxiing 
airplane until the pilot let us 
board the plane. After searching 
for twenty minutes, we found the 
passport—a tourist’s most valued 
possession—under one of the seats. 


For days Mrs. C had been telling 
everyone in the group that she 
couldn’t wait to see that famous 
painting, “Night Watch,” at the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. At 
last the day came for our visit to 
the museum. As we wandered from 
room to room with our guide, Mrs. 
C kept repeating impatiently, 
“When are we coming to ‘Night 
Watch’?”’ 

Finally we entered the room 
where the painting is displayed, 
beautifully illuminated by a sky- 
light. As the group stood in awe be- 
fore the great Rembrandt master- 
piece, Mrs. C looked around the 
room at the many lesser paintings 
and inquired of the guide: “Which 


y599 


one is ‘Night Watch’? 


In Rome, Mrs. A asked the local 
guide, “Where is the Alpine Way? 
I was told I should be sure to see 
it when I got to Rome.” 

The same lady asked me after 
we had arrived in London, “Where 
is the Church of England? I’ve 
heard so much about it; I’m sure 
it must be a beautiful building.” 


Be Good Ambassadors 


On A tour to Mexico, group 
members found restaurant butter 
so strong-tasting that many pre- 
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ferre. to do without it. So I 
taught them to order toast, bread, 
and sandwiches “sin mantequilla” 
(without butter) . 

One day we saw a magnificent 
opera in Mexico City. As the cur- 
tain closed, the audience rose to its 
feet, applauding and shouting their 
“bravos” and other compliments in 
Spanish. Before she knew it, one 
tour member was on her feet too, 
overcome by the excitement of the 
moment. 

And what did she find herself 
shouting enthusiastically? Sin man- 
tequilla! Sin mantequilla! 


When told the price of a color 
slide by the clerk in a small shop 
in Italy, the bombastic American, 
who should have known better, 
berated the embarrassed clerk in a 
voice I thought the whole town 
would hear: 

“Why, that price is ridiculous! 
I've processed my own transparen- 
cies back home in the good old 
U.S.A., and I know how much it 
costs to produce color slides in 
quantity. If you think I’m going to 
pay your exorbitant price for one 
lousy slide, you’re crazy. . .!” 


The lunch was good, but service 
was slow. Finally in desperation I 
asked the waitresses for checks. 

“Young ladies, we should like to 
have our checks right away; we 
have an appointment to keep.” 

Then as a helpful gesture to the 
waitresses and to future groups that 
might use the restaurant, I added 
naively, “You know, in the United 
States the waitresses issue the 
checks right after they serve the 
dessert.” 

“Sir,” one of the waitresses re- 
plied in her own tongue, “you are 
not in the United States now.” 


Mrs. F on a South American tour 
could 


never keep the money 
straight. She invariably quarreled 
with shopkeepers because they 


wouldn’t accept currency from sev- 
eral countries back. She wondered 
why all similar coins didn’t have 
the same value, regardless of coun- 
try. 

Worst of all, she would get rid 
of unusable small change from a 
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previously visited country by leav- 
ing it for tips in the next country. 









tu 

The Tourist and His Camera * 

Mrs. H wanted most of all to | of 

photograph an Italian donkey. For | 4} 
sixteen days the group watched for 

one, but saw donkeys only at a ly 

distance. se 





Just before reaching the Swiss gr 
border, I spotted a donkey, com- | 
plete with cart and colorful peas- | 5, 
ant driver rounding a street corner. gr 
I stopped the bus and raced with 4 
the lady photographer to overtake _ }, 
the subjects. “y 

Turning the corner, we caught | 
them—donkey, cart, peasant—in 
perfect setting and composition. 
The lady quickly lifted her camera, | j; 
then slowly lowered it and said: | 4, 
“But I wanted a gray one!” | ek 





Mr. J, in Mexico, used his cam- | y 
era, which produced finished _pic- 
tures in a minute, not only for his 
own pleasure but to cement inter- | 
national relationships. On one oc- 
casion, a Mexican lady who had | g 
watched Mr. J and his amazing | ¢, 
camera pulled him by the sleeve to } g 
her nearby house, where she in- 
dicated she would like a_ picture 
taken of her family. 

In payment for the picture, 
which Mr. J. obligingly took, the 
lady handed him two eggs and one 
baby chick. 


Human Relations 


One lady on a European tour 
was fascinated by the breath-tak- 
ing sights of Scandinavia, Nether- 
lands, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and as each new experience over- 
whelmed her, she would voice her 
intense pleasure with these words, 
“Why ... why... it’s just like 
Christmas!” Finally, in disgust, as 
the lady uttered her inappropriate 
comment for the umpteenth time 
on the trip, her erudite and precise 
husband growled, “No, it isn’t!” 


| 










THREE buses were traveling 
through New England when one 
of them broke down in a small vil- 
lage. Two of the buses proceeded 
to Boston, and then one returned 
to pick up those left behind. 
While waiting for the bus to re- 













av- 














TY. | turn for them, the tourists were in- “The pump she that was Rome” that despite years 
ise vited to visit in village homes. no work.” How- of study, her own education was in- 
There they enjoyed the hospitality ever, he did give adequate until she visited the 
to | of the New Englanders and learned me two pails of Eternal City. 
For | about the early history of the area. ice water col- 
for When the delayed travelers final- lected from a EDUCATIONAL A retired teacher on a Far East 
L a ly reached their hotel in Boston large icebox in ‘aoran” tour told a friend, “In my lifetime 
. several hours later, they were the basement. I’ve had many experiences and I 
viss | greeted with sympathy from group The roommate and I took the have spent money for many things, 
»m- | members who were on the other water back to her room, and while but this tour is the most for the 
Fas- | buses. But after being told of the I waited outside, she threw the money I have ever received. This 
1€T. | group’s experiences in the village, water over her soapy colleague. wonderful experience will remain 
ith some of the people who had not Needless to say, screams were heard with me for the rest of my life.” 
ake had the experience complained, all over the hotel and were of con- 

“Why can’t we have a lucky break- cern to many Salvadoreans plod- Many warm friendships are 
ght down too?” ding along the nearby street. How- formed by members of NEA groups. 
—— ever Pepe merely shrugged again You can’t live with others for a 
ons After a long, hot day traveling and said, “Those norteameri- period of several weeks without 
era, | in South America, we checked in canos!” getting to know them well. You ex- 
aid: | at an ancient hotel and rushed to ss change information and thoughts 

the available showers. We evident- Is It All Worthwhile? about your own teaching situations 

ly overtaxed the antique pump One teacher commented while and about life in your home com- 
am- | which supplied water to the hotel, on a European tour that the pic- munities. 
pi | and just when one of the school- tures and artifacts they were ac- As one man on a tour said recent- 
his | marms was soaped from head to cumulating would help them in _ ly, “I’m not only learning about 
\ter- | foot, the pump groaned to a stop. their classrooms back home, but so Africa, but I’m learning a lot about 
= The lady’s roommate explained would the inspiration and under- _ the different types of Americans we 
had the predicament to me, and I con- standing they were getting from the have on this tour and about the 
“Ing | tacted Pepe, the custodian, who trip. A Latin teacher in the group various parts of the United States 
€ to | shrugged his shoulders and said, said while viewing “the grandeur they come from.” + & 
in- 
ture 
RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP 
—_ THE EASY SUNSHINE WAY... TEACHERS NEEDED 
bi FOR SUMMER JOBS 
...in resorts, amusement parks, summer camps, 
| ranches, hospitals, state and national parks, 
pare restaurants, motels, business and industry, gov- 
eet ernment, and other organizations at locations 
taly, throughout the United States. 
over- More than 1,000 organizations needing help this 
> her summer, name and address of employing of- 
te SEND FOR SAMPLES ficial, positions available, and salaries offered 
like a today for your FREE SAMPLE of the 1961 Nationally are contained in the new 1961 Summer Employ- 
st, as amous Everyday Assortment. Sells for $1.00. Up to 50¢ plus a A 
2 bonus on every box your group sells. ment Directory. All of these employers want 
po FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO applications from teachers. The price of the 
cell Schataes tolomibied slime Tos ones oom, ye directory is $3.00; there is no other cost to 
t!” make up to $1.00 on every sale. teachers. 
START EARNING MONEY NOW 
cling| SAMPLE. WITHIN A FEW WEEKS YOU WILL HAVE EARNED. ALL Vie, Senne See See 
oul THE MONEY YOUR GROUP NEEDS. Box 65, Winton Place Station 
; << — — — — — — — -— -— - - - - - = Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
[1 vil- ¢ | MR. W. S. ROBBINS 
ia iW wanes saat memonen 1, MASS. Please send me the 1961 Summer Employment 
ined | | Western Office, EL MONTE, CALIF. Directory No. 19. | enclose $3.00. 

| (West of the Rockies—Mail to California address) 

| RUSH my Free Portfolio on PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, plus Free Card 
to re | Samples. 

[NAME oo... ses eeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeceseseseneceeessenseeaneeeeeeees Address 
1961 ; IN 555 nunnaucwteNaensakGnehbessewsabaseasandswabnsseeseneaal Saas .. Oia... ... 

STi inci "hace tas Gingecheasion’ toed Malco Wass “7"°77°7°°"°** (please print) 
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RICANS. GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL 


PAN AMERICAN 
| UNIVERSITIES. OF 
{ 


THE WORLD 


oT eel-t¢ Ae) ft 
IN EDUCATION 


DEANS OF ADMISSIONS, AND ALL EDUCATORS: 


Advance copies 
of the newest, most 
comprehensive guide 
to College study 
abroad 


153 Universities in 38 countries 
will accept qualified U.S. stu- 
dents. New Horizons in Educa- 
tion gives you the information 
you need to know about these 
educational opportunities 
abroad. 


Here is a pre-publication offer of the 
first book of its kind . . . an illustrated 
guide to the universities of the world. 
New Horizons in Education will not 


go on sale to the general public until 
late spring of 1961. But—because of 
its importance to anyone responsi- 
ble for the guidance and direction of 
students in planning their secondary 
and college careers—special arrange- 
ments have been made to put the 
book in the hands of educators in ad- 
vance of the publication date. 

New Horizons in Education offers 
the most up-to-date, accurate facts 
about overseas institutions of higher 
learning which can accept American 
students. Pan American Airways, 
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through the cultural councils of 38 
nations and through the airline’s own 
world-wide organization, has deter- 
mined the colleges and universities 
where American students will be 
made to feel at home abroad—while 
adding a new dimension to their col- 
lege education. 


New Horizons in Education pre- 
sents the basic information on all 
these universities in easy-to-use guide- 
book form. It is illustrated with 
photographs and maps of each coun- 
try showing the location and appear- 
ance of the universities. The book 
comes in the same convenient size 
(414 x 614) and in the same simple, 
factual format as that of the world’s 
most successful travel book, New 
Horizons, which has sold over one 
million copies. 


Quoting from an introductory 
chapter, by Senator J. W. Fulbright: 


“The opportunity and practicability 
for American boys and girls to en- 
rich their college courses by taking a 
year or more in a foreign university 
is now available but practically un- 
known by those who would be most 
interested . . . the students themselves 
and their parents.”’ 


New Horizons in Education helps you 
to answer such questions as: 


“Can I get credit in the U.S. if I 
take a course in Spanish at the 
University of Madrid?’’ 


“What kind of living conditions 
are available for a girl student at 
the University of Florence?’’ 


“How much is the tuition, food 
and lodging for a student at the 
University of Grenoble—in Amer- 
ican dollars?” 


“Tf I haven’t enough credits to get 
into State next fall, can I take a 
language course at a French Uni- 
versity and get credit for it?” 


The information necessary to answer 
these and literally thousands of other 
questions you may be asked by in- 
terested students will be found in this 
concise, compact book. Here is the 
information necessary to estimate the 
cost of higher education abroad in 
practically any free country in the 
world. The cost of meals, lodging, 
tuition and “‘extras’’ have been trans- 
lated from pesos, francs or lira to 
easy-to-understand U.S. dollars and 
cents. 


In addition, you will find listed 





universities where there is no tuition 
fee whatsoever. You will find others 
where the fixed price for student 
meals is less than 50¢; where special 
courses are arranged for American 
students in which instruction begins 
in English and continues until the 
students sufficiently master the for- 
eign language to understand lectures. 























New Horizons in Education gives 
you the information needed for 
planning a course, a semester or 
a year at a foreign university. 


Educational system of each country 


® Location and history of each uni- 
versity 


© Size of student body, for men, wo- 
men or co-educational 


¢ Calendar year 

* Courses of study 

¢ Tuition 

¢ Language of instruction 

¢ Accommodations 

© Average costs of food, lodging, extras 


© Student life and extra-curricular 
activities 







How to enroll 
e Credit toward degree in U.S. colleges 


e Common courtesies and local 
customs 


How to get there 


In some countries of Western 
Europe, universities are overcrowded 
and cannot accept American students. 
These are also listed in New Horizons 
in Education, but not treated in de- 
tail. In some other colleges, space for 
Americans is extremely limited and 
admission requirements high. Stu- 
dents must be prepared to wait to 
gain admission. Advance planning is 
therefore absolutely necessary. These 
situations are treated individually in 
sections devoted to each university. 


ee 
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or money orders payable to 
Pan American World Air- 
ways Inc. 


ce ee eS SE Se Se 


se 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
Dept. 139, Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of New Horizons in 
Education. | enclose $1.50, which | understand 
is the pre-publication price effective only until 
April 1, 1961 and covers postage, handling and 
any sales taxes which apply. 


Name 
Please Print 
Street & No. 
Books are sent via Parcel i 
Post, postpaid. Make checks City Zone State 


College or other affiliation 





It may be just as important to dis- 
courage some students from attempt- 
ing study abroad as it is to encourage 
others. In the area of foreign study, 
it is important that the students be 
sufficiently mature and qualified for 
such an undertaking. Of course this 
is the special, critical responsibility 
of the guidance counselor. But New 
Horizons in Education will aid im- 
measurably in helping educators ar- 
rive at the right decision. It has all 
the information that will assist them 
in these vital phases of their work: 


1) To help decide if students are 
“foreign college materiai.”’ 

2) To select an area abroad for foreign 
study. 


3) To help students apply for ad- 
mission. 

Many educators will find New Hori- 
zons in Education helpful in planning 
their own studies abroad. For instruc- 
tors interested in professional growth, 
degrees, and salary advancement, 
travel is no longer a luxury. Educa- 
tional travel is actually an essential 
part of a teacher’s training and ex- 
perience. 


Pre-Publication offer for Educators only... 
if coupon is mailed before April ist, 1961 


The publishers realize that it is most 
important for educators everywhere 
to become familiar with the informa- 
tion collected in the book, New Hori- 
zons in Education, before it is made 
available to the public in the late 
spring of 1961. 


We are arranging to rush advance 
copies to educators at the pre-publi- 
cation price of $1.50—and we will pay 
the shipping charges—if the order is 
mailed not later than April 1, 1961. 

To be sure of your copy as soon as 
it comes off the press, simply mail in 
the coupon below. But do it today. 


New Horizons, Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











TEACHERS’ 





at all levels: This is 
vour regular feature for idea-swapping. 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. You are in- 
vited also to join the idea-swapping, 
50 to 200 words, the 
questions: 


To teachers 


on following 

1. How do you teach school children 
about finance, and 
objectives—on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels? What 
use or develop? 

2. How do choose themes 
vour high school yearbooks? 

3. What do you do about too-talk- 
ative children who dominate the class- 
room? 


schools—history, 


materials do you 


you for 


Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Emphasis on Conservation 
For a number of years, our science 


classes have had the help of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission in learn- 


ing the importance of natural re- 
sources and how they may be con- 
served. Representatives of the com- 


mission spend a day each week with 
our science students. 


Commission naturalists highlight 
their lectures with visual aids, such 
as motion pictures, pamphlets, and 


natural history specimens. Better still, 
they take classes on field trips to game 
preserves and to state parks where 
the pupils learn how to feed and pro- 









TRADING POST. 


tect wildlife and how to plant and 
protect trees. 

WIMMER, 
Department, 
High School. 


= ae head of Science 


Altoona (Pa.) Senior 


Five-Year Conservation Project 


My JUNIOR HIGH science club and 
I visited the scene of the Lake Gregory 
fire which burned 12,000 
brush and timber in the San 
National We 
appalled by the devastation that we 
resolved on a continuing project of 
restoring some small part of the area. 

The club, assigned about forty acres 
of the burned area by the U. S. Forest 
Service, went to work on the job of 


acres of 
Bernar- 
Forest. 


dino were so 


restoration on week ends and vacation 
periods. The Forest Service personnel 
worked with us, supplying seedlings, 
equipment, and advice. During the 
fall and winter, we planted 800 Jeffrey 
pine seedlings and built a number of 
check dams. 

Our first 
stream in 
failed, but 
son for the 


small 
pond 


dam a 
make a 
served as a_ practical les- 
need of conservation. The 
first moderate rain filled the pond 
with silt from the tree-denuded  sur- 
rounding hills. No better evidence of 
the importance of saving our forests 
could have been given my students. 

Our conservation efforts through the 
dry Southern 


attempt to 
order to 


California 
months turned to providing water for 
(Continued on page 67) 


summer 


Pennsylvania Game Commission naturalists work with 
High 


science classes at 


Altoona 


Senior School. 
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A Leader Is To Lead 


GUN is to shoot. A fire is to 
burn. These facts known to 
everyone, and no one would dis- 
pute them. Everything that is has 
its own peculiar use. 

A leader, it may be assumed, has 
his own peculiar use. A leader is to 
lead. Not to follow. Not to sit on 
the sidelines. Not to impede the 
progress of others, nor, by his ex- 
ample or precept, give the impres- 
sion that there is nowhere to go. 
No, the business of the leader is to 
lead. And the direction for leading 
is forward. 

Fortunately, in an age when sur- 
vival is so largely dependent on ed- 
ucation and when respect for teach- 
ing is one of America’s great crying 
needs, there are many governing 
boards of school districts who have 
called leaders to positions of lead- 
ership. They have chosen men who, 





are 














































as superintendents, assistants, prin- 
cipals, are ready, willing, and able 
to do the job for which they were 
called; who are cognizant of the 
high correlation between teaching 
as effective education and teaching 
as a profession; who take the lead 
in order to lead; who, as trumpets 
that blow a certain sound, 
“This is the way.” 

boards are to be commended for 
doing so well. Unwittingly, per- 
haps, and surely 
they have called 
leadership some who have little yen 
for leading; who have not caught 
the vision of teaching as the pre- 


not by design, 


to positions ol 


eminent profession; who seem una- 
ware that other 
could exist were it not for the basic 
profession, teaching; who are little 
concerned that only the best shall 
teach; who do not appear to know 
that it is largely their responsibility 
to see that America survives in this 
bomb-ringed world. 

The year is 1961. The forecast 
is that guns will continue to shoot 
as they have in the past. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that leaders 
will lead. 

—NORMAN HAss, social studies and 
English teacher, LeConte Junior 
High School, Hollywood, Calif. 
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say, 
Unfortunately, not all governing 
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ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


FOR EVERY SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITY 










LATEST E . GOLD PLATED 
SAFETY n/ Mt BLUE 
CATCHES in % ENAMELED 
4 4 

EN 4 a hi. 

Ss fos se ANS 
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ONLY 65c FACH ae 
) WRITE for FREE cATALog Sate 







School Name & Add. Required 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. 5Ist STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 





| Name 





| Street 
| City 










VENEZUELA for teachers of kindergarte 
through ninth grade. 

Attractive compensation and additiona 
employee benefits. Travel expenses paid 
Bachelor's degree required: graduate de 
gree preferable. Minimum of two years 
teaching experience. Candidate must b 
a U. S. citizen. 

Submit detailed resume of backgroun 
including teaching experience and an 
special skills. All replies will receiv 
prompt attention and will be treated in: 
strict confidence. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
150 East 42 St., N. Y. 17 Room 1431 


REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


























Know the people thru their arts. 
Thrill to festivals, music, art, 
. drama, ful! sights, 9 maj. countries. 
~ Save time & money on our %th ann. 
cag Cultural Tour. Jet carefree travel, 
4 grad. study avail. FIRST CLASS 
4 arr. Cartan Travel. See agent, or 
write for ‘FOLIO NE’’ at once. 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-NE.California _ 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
and 


FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 








28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 


Member NATA 





INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY 


For Students of Superior Intelligence and Exceptional 
Talent in Music, Art, Drama, Dance or Creative Writing 


A nonprofit, coeducational college preparatory boarding 
school offering a complete and well-rounded academic 
program Youth Symphony Orchestra and Radio and 


Television are special features 
famous National Music Camp. 
and catalog, address 


Dr. J. E. Maddy, President 
Box 72, Interlochen Arts Academy, Interlochen, Michigan 


‘ PARIS 


Royal Hotel 


33 Av. Friedland, Paris 8e 


(Cable ROIALOTEL) 
Rooms: 1 person, $6.00 to $10.00 
2 persons, $10.00 to $14.00 
Breakfast, service & taxes included 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


School is an outgrowth of 
For detailed information 




































Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna, Md. and Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 





BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 42) 


occasional but fundamental dissimilari- 
ties to U.S. teaching. 

—HYMAN KUBLIN, professor of his- 
tory, Brooklyn College, New York. 


Baruch: The Public Years _ by 
Bernard Baruch (Holt). Bernard 
Baruch had made a fortune at the age 
of thirty and at forty-seven entered a 
long and distinguished career as a 
public servant. This second volume 
of his memoirs relates the part played 
by Mr. Baruch in national and world 
affairs from his service as chairman of 
the War Industries Board during 
World War I to his presentation of the 
U.S. plan for atomic energy control. 

This autobiography is a documentary 
chronicle of Baruch’s many and varied 
services to the nation. It also gives us 
important source material dealing 
with men and events of a critical 
forty years in world history. Baruch’s 
over-all judgment the presidents 
with whom he worked most closely is 
generally favorable.—H.L.D. 


of 


In Your Opinion by John Fenton 
(Little). Measuring public opinion is 
a tenuous art at best, but modern 
techniques have reduced the margin 
of error to a very few percentage 
points. This book describes the recent 
refinements of these methods and gives 
numerous samples of the public mind 
in the United States. It completes a 
trilogy, written by George Gallup and 
his associates, covering public opinion 
polls over the last quarter century. 

Fypical illustrations of opinion poll 
results told of in the book reveal that 
more Republicans than Democrats 
take tranquilizers; that McCarthy at 
one time had fifty per cent of the pub- 
lic in his favor and never had more 
than fifty-two per cent against him; 
and that at the time of Yalta, only 
six per cent of the electorate disap- 
proved of the agreement. 

As this last item suggests, using the 
findings of polls in retrospect to 
temper hindsight might be their great- 
est value. The ignorance of the public 
and the feeble basis on which choices 
are made is often appalling. As Fenton 
says, “Americans are not necessarily 
at a loss for an opinion just because 
of lack of knowledge.” 

Thus it might be better if the press 
gave more publicity to the ratings of 
Senators by the American Political 
Science Association than to the whim- 
sical, often unsubstantiated ratings of 
the public.—H.L.D. 








Degree programs 
at all levels 


Clinics 
Workshops 
Institutes 
Conferences 


364 furnished 
new apartments 


Rocky 
Mountain 
Tours 


OM ->PO-amMEs>yd 









TWO 
TERMS: June 12 - July 14 
July 17 - August 18 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. N, LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Please send 1961 Summer Bulletin. 


NAM 
(Please Print) 
ST. & NO. 


| ee 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


— 








Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 


to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 




















CAREER TEACHERS 


Build your future with one of America’s most 
rapidly expanding systems: 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland 
Near Washington, Baltimore, Chesapeake Bay 
Further information from fellow teachers: 
Write: Teachers’ Assn. of Anre Arundel 
County 
Gambrills, Maryland 























Box No. 6 













TRAVEL 
KNOW-HOW 


(Continued from 


page 53) 


EDUCATIONAL 








SECTION 


6. Keep your personal belong- 
ings in order during your trip, so 
that you can check them off regu- 
larly. Systematize your packing 
and unpacking to avoid mislaying 
essential items, such as your pass- 
port, ticket, travel schedules, 
jewelry, traveler’s checks, and so 
forth. 

Losing your belongings is not 
only inconvenient for you but it is 
a nuisance to everyone concerned 
with retrieving them. 

7. Don’t load yourself down with 
useless souvenirs and tourist trin- 
kets. If you want a memento, buy 
something which you will enjoy 
seeing and using for some time to 
come. 

8. Watch your diet. Enjoy the 
food specialties of the countries 
you visit, but apply common sense 
to your eating and drinking. Don’t 
overtire yourself; travel is more 
strenuous than you think, and it’s 
no fun being ill away from home. 

9. Keep your sense of humor. The 
best-made plans can go astray. 
There is an element of human 
error that you must be ready to 
cope with no matter where you 
are. Getting angry, shouting, threat- 
ening, and blaming other people 
won't solve whatever difficulty you 
may be in. 

10. When you need information 
or guidance or advice, go to a rep- 
utable source for assistance. For 
instance, if you wish to hire a car 
for touring, contact a_ reliable 
agency which will arrange for all 
permits, documents, and insurance 
you require. If you plan to pur- 
chase an item of value, patronize 
reliable shops and dealers. Steer 
clear of the black market. Steer 
clear of the “bargain of a lifetime.” 

If you are in any kind of diffi- 
culty or need help or advice of an 
official nature, remember that the 
United States Embassy or Con- 
sulate is your home away from 


home. + 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
SUMMER SESSION--1961 


Two Five-Week Sessions 


June 12-July 15; 
July 17-August 19 




































More than 500 courses on campus in 
historic Tucson. Many special graduate 
programs for teachers, including regu- 
lar or short term courses in Radio-TV, 
Migrant Children, Aero-Space Educa- 
tion, the Civil War, Public School Pub- 
lications, Astronomy and comparable 
programs. 















STUDY ABROAD: 


Humanities Study-Tour of Europe— 
Credit-granting—June 24-August 17 




























Mexican Study-Tour—Credit-granting— 
June 12-July 15 
Guadalajara, Mexico, Residence Sum- 


mer Session—July 3-August 11 


An extensive recreational program, in- 
cluding trips to Grand Canyon, Old 
Mexico, the Pacific Coast, and other 
places of interest. 

















For additional information write: 






Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 



















STATIONWAGON TOURS 


TOUR EUROPE in groups of about 15 in two 
VW buses. Tours from $995 leaving N.Y. be- 
tween June 10 and July 12 by sea or air. 25 
to 64 days in Europe. Portugal to Scotland. 
Norway to Naples. See Granada, English lakes, 
Norwegian Fjords, Riviera, Venice and many 
an Alt. Stafe your dates and preferences. 


Write 


DR. DONALD BROWN, Hope College, 
Hollond, Mich. 





WORLD TOURS 


Two exciting, economical around-the-world 
tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY LAND, 
Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, India, 
RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 16-Sept. 1. 
Includes sightseeing. Also lectures, interviews, 
and conferences. In the past, conferences 
with the following have been in our program: 
Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, MacArthur, Prime 
Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, Vice-President 
Radhadrishnan, U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, etc. No other tour can offer what we 
do. Get our folder and see for yourself. Write: 


David M. Bryan 
World Seminar Tours 
622 Topeka Ave. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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DOWN MEXICO WAY 

(Continued from page 56) 
to the outdoor stage nearby where 
the students present their dramatic 
offerings, and to the _ basketball 
court, which has a well-worn look 
even in the summer when school 
is not in session. 

Visiting U.S. teachers will be 
told that this school—a_ federal 
rural school—was started through 
the initiative of the local residents 
and that there has never been an 
occasion for a cultural mission to 
visit there. The teachers, a man 
and his wife, live in a nearby 
town and are not likely to be 
around when visiting teachers are 
there. (In Mexico some schools, 
depending on the climate, have 
their vacations in the winter 
months; in Tecalpulco the vaca- 
tion period is from late June to 
mid-September.) 

Teachers from the United States 
who visit Tecalpulco quickly meet 
and make friends with the stu- 
dents, despite the language bar- 
rier. And usually they are invited 
into the homes of the people to 
see for themselves how rural Mexi- 
cans live. These are friendly people 
who work long and patiently to 
maintain a simple but comfort- 
able existence by farming the pre- 
cipitous hillsides around them 
and by making hand-crafted pot- 
tery, tin objects, and textiles. 



















———— ie ee 
NS 


Lavine Tecalpulco after an un- 
hurried visit with its people, tour- 
ing American teachers may reflect 
back on the remarks of Senora 
Campo when they first met her. 
She will have told them: ‘You 
would not be teachers unless you 
were lovers of humanity. We must 
stick together, because people in 
parts of the world want you and me 
to be unfriendly. So what we must 
do is talk to each other. I know 
and you know that the United 
States is not like what we read in 
our newspapers or see in the mov- 
ies. And Mexico is not like what 
you have read—lazy people, weat- 
ing sombreros, sleeping all after- 
noon, and drinking tequila.” 

Tecalpulco helps put that les- 


son across. + # 
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LIMITED TIME OFFER 





INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Foreign countries. Edited especially for 
teachers. Includes Summer Theatres, Resorts, Busi- 
ness, National Parks, Travel Tour Agencies, Summer 
Camps, Earning Free Trips to Europe, Work Camps, 
Industries, Overseas Study Awards, etc. Summer jobs 
are filled earty. Be first so you can pick the summer 
job you want the most. Completely verified specific 
data including salaries. Limited edition. Last year's 
guide sold out early. Don’t miss out. 


NEW 1961 SUMMER EMPLOYMENT GUIDE 
REGULAR PRICE $3.00 NOW only $2 


O Air-Mail, 75¢; SOc; 0 Reg. 25c¢ 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE cducational opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT 
Members’ qualifications, school and ltibrary vacancies 
listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 1000's 
of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you miss- 
ing your opportunities? 
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(CD 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 


SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE 52 

SPECIAL NOVEMBER FOREIGN VACANCY !SSUE $2 

APPLICATION PHOTOS, 25 for $2 

RESUME DUPLICATION, GO for S6 

COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, ist $1, 

TEACHER APPLICATION FORNIS, 
SUBSCRIPTION 

5 UREN below. Fick 

These pamphlets mi be bou 


additional 50c¢ 

10 for $1 

ENTITLES YOU 
and send for ye 


ro 
urs 
now 


ht separately 


O WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME s0c 
0 WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER SOc 
0 AVOIDING MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES SOc 


— 


ARE YOU IN THE ‘‘RIGHT'’ SCHOOL SOc 

STATE CERTIFICATION DATA SOc 

tg THE ‘‘RIGHT'' POSITION SOc 

HOW TO HAVE A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW SOc 
TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWS 50c 
153 DIFFICULT INTERV EW QUESTIONS 50c 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN NICARAGUA SOc 
SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25c¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99NES, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


ooooo00000000 





620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD TRAVEL 
Special Features 


Lae S 
of oll 


WORLD TRAVEL oe 


Conducted thre seca 
best hotels 


all expenses 





outstanding le: 
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many 
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St 

AROUND THE WORLD 

58-75 days from $2895 
} AFRICAN SAFARI TOURS 

63 days Cape to Cairo $2795 
= AROUND THE ORIENT 

36-41 days from $1980 
= AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

35-39 days from $1685 
CJ) SCANDINAVIA AND FINLAND 

35 days Europe extn from $1595 
= ALASKAN TRAILS TOURS 

19 days (meals not included) $785 
Rotary Around The World | Orient 
42-83 days from $1980-$3390 


Contact your local travel agent 
or write for further information 


Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 













South America 


Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 








Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 
$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 


tails write: 
Americans Abroad, 


Inc., Travel Service 
102 University Station, 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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TEACHER-TAILORED TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 54) 
The Scandinavian-American Cul- 

tural Exchange is a seminar group 
composed of American and Scandi- 
navian teachers. Participants live 
on the campus of Liberty College 
in Aalborg, Denmark, for three 
weeks. The Scandinavian teachers 
speak English so members of the 
group need not know the Scandi- 
navian languages. 

The studies at Aalborg include: 
history, political structures, and 
economy of Scandinavia; social wel- 
fare, and cultural life in 
Scandinavia. Lectures, small-group 
discussions, and field trips are the 


housing, 


methods study. ‘The three-week 
campus residence is followed by 
three weeks of travel throughout 


Scandinavia. 

Similarly, the German-American 
Cultural Exchange is composed of 
American teachers and English- 
speaking German teachers. ‘Chey 
reside on a college campus _ for 


three weeks, then pursue a three- 
week travel study of Germany. 
Topics ,of study are Germany’s 


cul- 
and 


history, government, economy, 
tural life, educational system, 
family life. 


Trail Lake Ranch 

For teachers who are seeking 
different vacation within the U.S., 
the NEA Travel Service 
planned the Trail Lake 
program in Wyoming. 
gram has one purpose: 
outdoor education 
for teachers. 

For several weeks each sum- 
mer, teacher may bring his 
family (of course, single teachers 
are welcome too) and participate, 
at very low in such ranch 
activities as fishing, boating, rid- 
ing, shooting, hiking, mountain 
climbing, and square dancing. 


has 
Ranch 
This pro- 

provide 


and recreation 


a 


cost, 


For Educators and Friends 

The NEA travel program is one 
of the services the Association pro- 
vides to the education profession. 
All educators, active or retired, 
may participate and may _ bring 
their friends and families, if there 
is room in the group for non- 


teachers. = 
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For Travel.. 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION 


6 Weeks from $569 


1 


Honolulu. 


courses . . 


. Study... Fun 


HAWAII 





961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 
. Waikiki Beach hotel living’. . . wide selection of 
. the outstanding program to the Islands! 





SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


6 Weeks from $474 


1 
Cc 


in the world. 
weekend sightseeing . . . 





961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
osmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
Includes 16 planned activities, bullfights, 
courses in Spanish or English 
living . . . exceptional foreign 


. Finest resort hotel 


travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for all the wonderful 


Mission St., 


cr 


nformation, or write University Study Tours, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


FREE! 


20-page Bulletin 
and Application 


(1 HAWAII [) MEXICO 
Please send to: 


2275 


a: €. Cralle, Dir. 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission Street 
San Francisco 10, Cal. 


Name 
Address 
City 

Schoel 





Zone____State 





a clase aiaedl 








“For the Young 


“No Greater 
Value Anywhere” MAWA// 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


= 
G 






of All Ages’’ 


Se 


Weekly Departures. Fully Inclusive. 


30-80 Days incl. air 41930 


Round trip from 


CEUROPE 18-80 Days fr. *788 
DCOORIENT 17-30 days #r°1290 
COAFRICA — 26-67 Days #1767 
DSO.PACIFIC 8-58 Days #r.*952 
OCOMOLY LAND 23-24 vays #1496 
C0 So.AMER., 17-45 Days fr. *954 


8-44 Days fr. 5330 


COMEXICO 15-18 days tr. '299 
(CD) STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 





and Study Trips to “Everywhere” 66 Day 
European trips incl. steamer from $798. 


WORLD TRAVEL @ Check folders desired. ee 
@ Name _—__ ls 
Dept. & © address 8 
50 Rockefeller ‘ 
New York 20 City State 7 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS 


and those who would like to be, are invited to 
join our organization. Dues of $5.00 per year in- 
clude subscription to Freighter Travel News, a 
monthly publication written by and for freighter 
travelers. Write for sample copy. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL CLUB 
P.O. Box 526 Caldwell, idaho 





65 













Only 


996 > 


the set 


34 FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


Now... 












make art, litera- -—o ee 

eR a NATURE SPECIAL | 

x aA sepia —— 7a 34 IN FULL | 

prints on and about pres 

Gents of the United States | NATURAL COLOR. | 

oe our new presi- 20 bi = 

en of 

Every schoolroom should | solo. neinte quiet hknee | 

have the complete set of | animals and other 

an at wr Re vig a” Nature subjects. | 
er end chec 

cash or money order. | _ONLY | $1. 00 ei 


—_— 
Order Easter booklets now . te Prints ‘beau- 
tifully bound. SOc each booklet or 3 for $1.00. 
Now ready, our 1961 catalog with 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations. Only 35¢. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Department A-2, Malden, Mass. 


See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, Israel, Syria, 
Turkey. Special travel bar- 
gain. 55 days—all expense, escorted, 
only $1695. Write for Free information. 
Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
{01 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


EUROPE 


1961 Summer Tours: 46 to 61 — s in Europe, 
14-18 countries, from $1,23 Transatlantic 
travel by sea, air or w nidation. Register now 
- June and early July departures. Write directly 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) ° 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Lebanon, 
























SUMMER SCHOOL — 
GUADALAJARA 


University of Arizona will 


offer, in cooperation 
from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3—Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245 up. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California. 


JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean’s Once In A Lifetime Tour 


Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 wonderful days to enjoy the operas, 
the historic, scenic and cultural highlights of Europe 
visiting 16 countries in ease and comfort with all details 
planned for you and personally escorted for $1987. Excel- 
lent hotels and food. Extension to Spain. June 18 to 
August 27, 196!. 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia. Seandinavia, Yugo- 


with professors 


slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 


shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A Pasadena, California 


FLYING COLLEGE 


Around the World $2150. Also Europe, South 
America, Africa, Russia, Middle East, Iberian 
Peninsula. 12th season. College credit optional. 
write to: 


Prof. H. N. Tarbell 
1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 












FREE OR | 
INEXPENSIVE 





5 publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
82 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated obtain 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents: do not 
send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


ol 


Academically Talented 


The following publications of the 
NEA Project on the Academically Tal- 


ented Student may be ordered from 
NEA with the usual quantity dis- 
counts: 

Administration: Procedures and 


School Practices for the Academically 
Talented Student. $1.25. Stock 
No. 50-103. 

English for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. 128p. $1. Stock No. 50- 
104. 

Guidance jor the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. 1441p. S1. Stock No. 50- 
108. 

The Identification and Education of 
the Academically Talented Student in 
the American Secondary School. 160p. 
$1.50. Stock No. 50-100. 

Mathematics for the Academically 
Talented Student. 48p. 60¢. Stock No. 
50-101. 

Modern Foreign Languages and the 
Academically Talented Student. 89p. 
S1. Stock No. 50-105. 

Music for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. 128p. $1.50. Stock No. 
50-107. 

Science for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. 64p. 60¢. Stock No. 50- 
102. 

Social Studies for the Academically 
Talented Student. 84p. $1. Stock No. 
50-106. 

Summary of Research on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student. 44p. 50¢. 
Stock No. 50-200. 


225p. 


Conservation 


Operation New York. Shows what a 
wonderful laboratory a city may be 
for the study of natural and man-made 
resources and for development of atti- 
tudes of conservation. 1960. 117p. $1. 


Board of Education, City of New, York, 





Publication Sales Office, 


110 Living. 
ston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 





The following publications of the 
Dept. of Agriculture may be ordered 


from Supt. Doc.: 
Air Attack on Forest Fires. Illus. 
trated booklet tells how the U.S. For. 


est Service has saved millions of acres 
from fires through the effective use of 
aircraft. 1960. 32p. 30¢. 

How Grass Makes Food for Growth, 
Attractive color chart, 15” x 9”. 15¢. 

Making Land Produce Useful Wild. 
life. Rev. 1960. 30p. 15¢. 

More Wildlife Through Soil and 
Water Conservation. 1958. 15p. 10¢. 

Water for Farm and City. Fact sheet 
gives over-all background on water and 
watershed problems, together with in- 
formation on the help which the fed- 
eral government provides. 1960. 
106. 


The following publications may be 


obtained free in single copies from 
the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture 

D:..; from any 

of the 


An Outline for Teaching Conserva- 
tion in Elementary Schools. An expan- 
sion and revision of materials origi- 
nally developed in a series of five re 
gional conferences in which educators 
from several parts of the country par- 
ticipated. 1955. Ip. 

An Outline for Teaching Conserva- 
tion in High Schools. May be used by 
state, county, and independent school 
systems general guides in 
up teaching plans. 1952. 2Ip. 

Teaching Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion: A Classroom and Field Guide. 


1957. 29p. 


as drawing 


Drama 


The Last Days of Lincoln by Mark 
Van Doren. A play in six scenes. 1959. 
152p. $1.75. Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


Future Teachers 


Focus on the Future: The Quest for 
Quality Teachers. Pennsylvania story 
of quest for quality teachers through 


Future Yeachers of America. 1960. 
35mm color filmstrip. 78 frames. $3 
with script; $5.50 with script and 


sound tape. FTA, Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards and Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn. Order from NEA or bor- 
row from state education association. 
Time of Decision . . . Will It Be 
Teaching? \7" x 22” four-color recruit- 
ment poster. 1960. Free. FTA, NEA. # 
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{ Agri re, Washington 25, 
or fr any local or state office 
Soil Conservation Service. 
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TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 


(Continued from page 62) 





New seedlings must be watered 
every two weeks the first summer. 


our seedlings. We had to carry the 
water in canvas buckets from a stream 
a mile up the canyon. 

We are pictorial —rec- 
ord of our continuing program, which 
will last five years or longer. Our 
student conservationists will have an 
opportunity to see some of the bene- 
ficial results of their efforts. It will 
probably take twenty years for full 
recovery of the devastated areas. 

—GERALD stoops, seventh grade teach- 
er, Richardson Junior High School, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


keeping a 


The Business of Good Grooming 

Monpay of each week is Better Busi- 
ness Dress Day for our seniors in the 
department. The 
girls wear shoes with suitable heels, 
stockings, and other appropriate attire. 
The boys wear ties and coats. 

In our class discussions of well- 
groomed and efficient office workers, 
the students have decided that an em- 
plovee does better work when he is 
confident, first, about his skills and, 
second, about his appearance. Proper 
grooming contributes to efficiency. 

Successful secretaries, beauty spe- 
cialists, and businessmen talk to the 
class from time to time about the im- 
portance of good grooming from head 
to heels. We also use films and slides 
to illustrate good taste in office dress. 

—KATHERINE T. POST, instructor in 
business education, Sussex (N.J.) High 


School. ae 3 


business-education 
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How your pupils can learn from 


EXCHANGE PROJECTS | 


Nias . 
Here’s potent teaching aid based on article = 4} \ 
by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. 

Our first project was primarily to 
promote interest in social studies. 
In one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 

So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 


sUGGESTIONS 
we hope prove helpful 












Teach in California or other Western 
States. All grades and fields. California 
average salary (1960-61), $6,513.00. 


Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — 
N. C., Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications. 


HAWORT? 


COME WEST, TEACHER, COME WEST 


state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 
Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 
Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 
When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 
impetus to learning. 


The bit of sweet 
in wonderful-tasting 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 
And the natural chewing helps 

keep teeth clean, nice. 












TEACHERS AGENCY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 








Hall Teachers Agency 
131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 














FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25¢ 
Made of 2 0 for $ 1 Postage 
Live Latex and 

Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-M, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y 








BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder deseribes our inclu- 
sive circle tours, planned especially for the teach- 
ing profession, departing and returning within normal 
summer vacation. 


GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 

countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 

countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia 

and Britain $1195 
VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise 

and land tour, I! countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Eurepe, 14 

countries with Portugal. 

Spain, Greece $1595 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all European ex- 


penses included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early 
registration required for June departure. 


Dorsey 








P. O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA 


4 


113 LAY 4 IN A STATE 


OF EXCITEMENT... 


OREGON! 


Come play on America's wave- 
washed western doorstep — the 
spectacular Oregon coast. Hunt 
for colorful agates. Dig big juicy 
clams. Comb the beaches for in- 
teresting driftwood and sea shells. 
Go deep sea fishing or just loaf 
by the blue Pacific. Come soon. 


Send me free 
information .. 


Travel Information, Room 171 





Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 
i Oe 


Address 





City — 


Pe... 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 8) 


maker has been made much easier by 
labor-saving devices. The basic assump- 
tion here is that the main function of 
the homemaker centers around such 
things as dirty diapers, dirty clothes, 
and dirty So technology set 
out to “emancipate” woman from this 
“dirty” job. 

An increasing number of high school 
students show that their mothers lack 
the skills and the knowledge needed to 
be a successful homemaker. Some of 
these students run from the mildly 
disturbed to the potentially dangerous 
psychotic. They are the products of 
the “emancipated woman,” the “work- 
ing mother,” the role.” 

If anything needs to be 
far as the education of woman is con- 
cerned, let us stress the complexity of 
the role of the homemaker. Let us up- 
grade this most important 

—GEORGE S. ROSE, 
Chestertown, 


house. 


“new 
stressed 


“profession.” 
supervisor of guid- 


Md. 


ance, 


Liked the Lesson 


May I offer my compliments for the 
fine article, from Education 
in India,” by John K. Norton in the 
November JourNAL. I admire both the 
author’s and understanding 
about the situation in India and the 
publisher’s style and art. 

—B. Pp. LULLA, Fulbright award 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, from M.S. of 
India. 


“Lessons 
by 


vision 


grantee, 
University 
Baroda, 


English Composition Gets an A 


Tuanks for the fourteen-page fea- 
ture on English composition in Decem- 
ber. Especially worthwhile the 
Pooley article on correct English usage. 
This was read and discussed thoroughly 
in all my English classes. 

— JOSEPH BERGMAN, St. Benedict High 


School, 


Was 


Seneca, Kans. 

I woucp like to distribute your fea- 
ture on English composition to all our 
English teachers. 

—C. E. NUNLEY, 
(Ohio) 


superintendent, Gib- 
sonburg Exempted Village 
Schools. 

Every issue of the JOURNAL is ex- 
cellent, but December was especially 
fine for us English teachers. 


—ADAH PECKENPAUGH, president, Mis- 


sourt State Teachers Association, and 
English teacher, Clinton (Mo.) High 
School. 


ALL the articles on English compo- 


ET 








HOWARD sinnis TOURS 
SUMMER 
13th Annual Year 


« AWAI j UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
43 Days, $569, plus $10 tax - 6 Credits 
Roundtrip jet travel from West Coast, Waikiki 
apartment-hotel residence, plus 16 major 
social, sightseeing and beach functions. In- 
cludes extensive schedule of parties and 


dinners with entertainment. Steamship avail- 
able at adjusted tour rate. 
STUDY 


JAPAN-HAWAII ‘our 


64 Days, $1892 + 9 Credits 
Hawaii program above combined with 21 days 
on field study course in Japan. Orient tour 
includes roundtrip jet and all first class and 
deluxe land arrangements — best hotels, all 
meals, sightseeing, inland-sea cruise, tips, 
plus extensive schedule of parties, special 
dinners, entertainment, and social events. 


ORIENT STUDY TOURS 


HAWAII — JAPAN — FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES — HONG KONG 
66 Days, $1892 - 6 Credits 


Includes roundtrip steamship, trans-Pacific 
flights, and ail first class services ashore 
in five countries visited—best hotels, all 
meals, sightseeing, inland sea cruise, tips, 
plus extensive schedule of parties, special 
dinners, entertainment and social events. 
Choice of courses: Humanities and Social 
Sciences; Oriental Art and Appreciation. 


Apply: 
HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 
578 Grand Ave. 
Oakland 10, Calif. 





























































INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? SEE MAUPINTOUR’S 


56 PAGE BOOK OF unique 
travel plans rons. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone's time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE Se 
@ Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. # Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. # The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
@ The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. m Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. @ Collegiate /Teacher: Central Europe, 
the Balkans, USSR. # The Great Adventure Air Tour: 
USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus Irkutsk, 
Siberia. @ Balkans Grand Adventure: Berlin to Istan- 
bul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian Coast cruise 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Melva N. Oldham 
> ag 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


am:s/Maupintour 





Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
Greece, and Italy. De- 


- Mine we 





ALL EXPENSES—ESCORTED TOURS 


"ROUND-THE-WORLD— 
76 Days—June 18-Sept. 1, 1961—$2577.00 
4 Continents, 17 countries, 35 exotic cities. 
Via plane and steamship. A terrific bargain. 
EUROPE— 
35 days via Queen Mary—July 12-Aug. 15—$990.00 
HAWAII-ALASKA— 
26 Days—Aug. § to 14, 1961—$1549.00 
Hawaii only $799.00—Alaska only $1099.00. 
Via plane and steamship. 
Write: 


Brubeck Tours, 4620 Manordene Road, Baltimore 29, Md. 
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PEANUTS 


sition are helpful, but I still don’t 
know what I’m going to do about 
paper work. 

—MRS. WENDELL Pp. SMITH, North 
Wilkes High School, Hays, N. C. 


If you are not planning a reprint of 
your English composition feature, may 
we have permission to reprint the 
articles ourselves? 

—ANN E. MCDONALD, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Brookline, Mass. 


@ Reprints of this feature are not 


WHEN YOURE ON YOUR WAY TO 
SCHOOL, AND YOU MEET A 

DOG, YOU SHOULD ALWAYS STOP 
ANDO PAT.HiM ON THE HEAD... 






Speaking Up on Speech 


As ONE who has been identified with 
speech education for thirty-four years, 
I was pleased to see the excellent cov- 
erage you gave the field in November. 

—KARL F. ROBINSON, chairman, De- 
partment of Speech Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 


On BEHALF of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America, and on my own be- 
half, I wish to thank you for the 
speech-education feature. 


THAT ALWAYS GETS YOUR 
DAW OFF TOA 6O0OD START.. 


Reprinted from The Washington Post and Times-Herald Cpr. 1960 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc 


WELL, AT 
LEAST (M 
CONTRIBUTING 


Oe er te eS Lee ee ten 


WE PLAN to list your speech-educa- 
tion feature in our “Don’t Miss” col 
umn. 

—GENE_ BERG, 
New York, N. Y. 


Scholastic Teacher, 


Safety First 


I Hore I am neither the first nor the 
last chemistry teacher to protest your 
November cover. We try to teach lab- 
oratory safety, but you show a student 
working without safety glasses and 
holding the flask dangerously close as 
she prepares to drop in the reagent. 














available. However, we are always 


happy to have articles reprinted as Speech, 
long as credit ts given to author and 
JOURNAL. 


EUROPE 


ONE MONTH $775.00 


BELGIUM — HOLLAND — GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND — LIECHTENSTEIN 
AUSTRIA — ITALY — MONACO 

FRANCE — ENGLAND 


SPECIAL WEEKLY DEPARTURES 
IN 
JUNE AND JULY 



































Price Includes—round trip from New York 
by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines, visits in Brussels. Amsterdam, 
Heidelberg, Lucerne, through Liechtenstein 
to Innsbruck, romantic Venice. Florence 
and Rome. Then to Nice on the French 
Riviera, Paris and London. Standard ho- 
tels, most meals, sightseeing, entrance 
fees, tips and professional escorts through- 
out, 

Available to Teachers, Students, Their Fam- 
ilies and Friends 


THIS IS_ THE OUTSTANDING TOUR 
VALUE OF THE DECADE— 


For Further Information Write: 

















































TWA Building, Room 714 
17th and L Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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—KENNETH G. HANCE, Department of 
Michigan 
East Lansing; past president, Speech 


State 


Association of America, NEA. 







International Educational Advisory Committee 


I would have preferred to see less 


University, pretty face, more protective cover. 
—JULIA RAND, John Adams High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. + 


It’s Designed for You 


/ _ THE 
University of Denver 


1961 Summer Session 








In 1961 the University of Denver presents another outstand- 
ing Summer Session—especially designed with YOU in mind. 
Whether you are TEACHER or ADMINISTRATOR you 
will find a complete study program to fit your specific needs: 


« Graduate and Undergraduate academic courses. 

® Special courses on current educational trends 
and techniques. 

* A wide variety of stimulating workshops. 

* Intensive short-courses. 

« Conferences and seminars, 

* Special sessions. 


Full-quarter credit for the complete nine-week session—June 19 to Aug. 18. 
AND THERE’S MORE... 


eres iS EE Lt EE 
As always, the city of Denver and Colorado’s vast 
Rocky Mountain wonderland offer you limitless 
opportunities for cultural and recreational acti- 
vilies. 


See for yourself 

MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


Director of Summer Session 
University of Denver, Dept. R-2 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1961 Summer Session, 


ee 
ADDRESS__ 
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“FOR AN IDEAL 
VACATION VOYAGE 





CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
FAR EAST PUERTO RICO 
7 


® # Ey 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 








DEPT. NEA MOBILE, ALABAMA 


“Cargo- -Passenger Service” 





New! Turner Portable 


BUNSEN BURNER 





A convenient, self-contained Bunsen Burner which 
con be used in any classroom because it requires 
ro gas outlet or hose connection. Designed by a 
science teacher, this unit simplifies demonstrations 
in labs, classroom, desks and field labs. The 
Turner Bunsen Burner furnishes clean, efficient heat 
instantly and is U. L. approved. A variety of 
burner heads is available for specialized lab work. 
Complete unit with disposable, safety-tested pro- 
pane tank only $10.50 from your lab or school 
supply distributor. For more information write: 


TURNER CORPORATION 


824 PARK AVE., 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 


EUROPE—College Credit 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12 week 
trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. Space limited! For details write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 
100 University Station 

Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


CLD 


Academically Talented Children 

Designing the best possible learning 
environment and experiences for ac- 
the 
audio-visual materials 
Carolyn Indi- 
The sponsoring organ- 
izations will gladly provide additional 
information concerning these 
lated materials. 

Back to School. Motion picture. 52 
min. b&w. An NBC report that tells 
of problems of overcrowding, integra- 
tion, finance, shortages, and 


celerated learners is of 


following 


concern 


recommended by Guss, 


ana University. 


OF Fe- 


sd. 


teacher 


special education. (3) 
Challenge of the Gifted. Motion 
| ange 12 min. sd. color. Shows how 
the Vallejo (Calif.) School District 
meets the needs of gifted children in 
intermediate grades. (2) 

Design for American Education. 
Motion picture. 15 min. sd. b&w. Com- | 
pares “assembly line” kind of educa- 
tion with one tailored to meet stu- 
dents’ needs. (2) 












The Gifted Child. Motion picture. 


29 min. sd. b&w. Produced by Syracuse 
University. The film, one of The Ex 
ceptional Child Series, discusses the 


problems involved in the intellectual, 
emotional, and physical development 
of the gifted child. (4) 

Individual Differences: Introduc- 
tion. Motion picture. 29 min. sd. b&w. 
In the same series as The Gifted Child, 
this film explains that children have 
individual differences physical, 
mental, and emotional growth and 
development. (4) 

Project for Enrichment—Fourth and 
Fifth Grades. Filmstrip. 32 frames. 
b&w. Shows a group of gifted children 
preparing a puppet show. (5) 

The Stanford Binet Test. Motion 
picture. 17 min. sd. color. Explains use 
of the test and how results can be 
in student guidance. (1) 

Using Analytical Tools. 
picture. 14 min. b&w. 
of such guidance 
record 


used 


Motion 
sd. Describes the 


use as cumula- 


(2) 
(1) 


tools 
and test scores. 

Producers or Distributors: 
sity of Kansas City, Kansas City 
(2) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Department, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. (3) Modern Talking Picture Service, 
3 E. 54th St., New York 22. (4) National 
Educational Television Service, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (5) Edna Oswalt, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa. a a 


tive 
Univer- 
10, Mo. 
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Stimulating study under distinguished 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 





eee, 


Dean of the Summer Session, 1 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO | 
1-F McKenna Bldg. | 
Boulder, Colorado: | 
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PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 
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Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 


JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 


FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 
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MAIL TODAY! ! 





AN EXCITING RECESS 









Conclusions 


POSITION FOR YOU (Written after hearing a learned 11 and 12 COUNTRIES 
| 
| 
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| 
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lecture on teaching) Enjoy a European Grand Tour, visiting England, 
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SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE of CRUSADE fea- sf 4 » e P a rh 5 i i 

uThe SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE of CRUSADE fea- 1 teacher should not coax or preach. a en ng i one Switzerland, 

oreyy CEYLON, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, HOL: In fact, a teacher should not teach! vecntenstein, Austria, ia y, renc iviera, Monte 

LAND, INDIA, IRAQ. PAKISTAN, SAMOA. SPAIN. SWITZ- He’ hs eae 2 iia Carlo, France. Also tours including Ireland or Scotland 

saLAne. NEAR & FAR EAS and MAN MANY other es o y 1ere Oo moa Zs ace, and 3 Week Jet Tours available. Tours are all First 

Ds hr ache ne hk aude aces tegs dauain ace: ann A guide to keep things going Class in Europe and Personally Escorted—All Expense 

traveling expenses. but you must apply early. Language straight, including round trip tourist steamship or economy jet 

1 tall : inot , } st? fare. Several departures weekly from New York until 

. . 4 Uo >? ¢ > > a . 

U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement eee footnote— (get the gist?) Nov. 10th, on Famous Luxury Liners or Jets. Later re- 

Each month CRUSADE cortains a wealth of fascinating A n animated *. turn if desired. See Your Travel Agent or send for Free 
U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportunities at ALL 


Booklet. No. 15E 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


and Tour of North Africa and Southern Europe on 
American Export and Italian Lines, from $998. See 
Your Travel Agent or send for Free Booklet No. 75M 


CARAVAN TOURS. Inc. 


220 S. State St. * Chicago 4, Ill. 
Please send Free Brochure as marked below: 
European Booklet No. 755 


) Mediterranean Booklet No. 75M 
OS 


levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, professors, ata , : q ToT); , 
and. administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT. Members’ DOROTHY FORESMAN, JWilliamsport, 
qualifications, school and library vacancies listed FREE. > 

Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 1000's of educators to Pa 
earn more and to travel. Are you missing your oppor- 
tunities? 





Don’t delay, write today for FREE information about Dirge for a Diligent Delegate 
ts, ‘imaduate"awarde, summer Jobs,’ chatter” alghis. Fe: ¥ 


sume guidance and duplication. Of seven thousand I’m but one. 





1] 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 When seven thousand’s work ts done 


SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 I find in not a single line 
7 SPECIAL NOVEMBER FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 5 
APPL OS, 25 for $ ; : ee . 
se Ts i oe A thought that I can claim was mine. 
3 COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, 1st $1, additional 50¢ Vv ; . . : 
TEACHER APPLICATION FORMS, 10 for $1 Not any session did I miss 
A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO 
ONE FREE ITEM below. Pick and send for yours 
now. These pamphlets may be bought separately. 
3 WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME 50c , et ae er F 
WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER S0c Whatever came into my head 
AVOIDING MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES SOc B 1 by, . 
oe aoe ee ares 
ARE VOU_IN THE “RIGHT. SCHOC y someone else was better said. 
OVERSEAS POSITIONS IN GOV'T. SCHOOLS SOc r see oxen ssi i lea ghana alia dues aman eeeiobaiiaae ab os 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN N.Y.C. SO — JOHN BOOTH 


Teter ina Orne MIGHT POSITION 50 DO YOU DREAD 


But soon became convinced of this: 


Address 








“4 
HOW TO HAVE A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW SOc 
5 TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWS 5S0c * . 
153 DIFFICULT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 50¢ Substitute Teaching 
SELF APPRAISAL AFTER THE INTERVIEW 50c 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN ENGLAND 5S0c¢ 
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| 





) TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN GREECE S0c On Monday I teac h book keeping, BLACKBOARD WORK? 
ed 3 TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN NICARAGUA S0¢ pas : f ‘ 4 
SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ On Tuesday I teach sewing; 
CRUSADE for EDUCATION I ama substitute teacher OF ae oF 
Box 99NEF, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. And I never know where I’m going. BLACKBOARD WRITING 
My training is in shorthand, New HAND-GIENIC, the auto- 
But ti " ; i ] } } é Zt —_ pencil that uses any a 
: ru te gym teacher has a cough, « /ard chalk, ends forever messy cha 
~~ ALASKA I’m pretty good in busine “ses PP”. dust on your hands and clothes. 
/ y good in usiness law, No more recoiling from fingernails 
Married teaching couples desired for Government But chem class needs a prof. scratching on board. Fits hand like 25 
D career service in Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools fountain spe ag chalk writing or 
; It never gets monotonous drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. At 
One spouse must have major in elementary education ‘ a push of button chalk ejects or 
NEES Gross _combined entrance salaries from $10,862 to In orchestra oO) shop; retracts. Hand never touches chalk during 
$14,737 plus transportation. Inquire Box 1751, But it’s not hard to understand use, never gets dried up or affected by | 
Juneau, Alaska pitt allergy. It’s the most welcome gift you { 
That by three I want to flop! could give a fellow teacher. 
oe ey ee ae : he es STOP CHALK WASTE ‘ 
. Take heart, you student teachers, Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even | 
ES See Euvrope—Leisurely! And give this your “attensh,” V4’’ chalk and prevents breakage, it al- 
: lows the comfortable use of practically 
Long European vacation from $1495 If your major is in Spanish the whole length of chalk. 


complete. 58 ‘days. Visit ten countries. | | You'll be called upon for French, | Stayner} gortusian.g2, Mata 
Fine steamship accommodations. Write —SYLVIA S. DOBKIN, Pittsburgh. — Sg aa coal = h promi Heng Aig A if 
for Free information. a Nelighted, alanis for full ere Ask for quan- 

Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service Pointed Lesson tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan. 
104 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


Shakespear e shows HAND-GIENIC Dept. = ogee St. 
ar ° ' ° a. 
(Through Daddy Polonius) — 


Eavesdropping can be BALTIMOR TEACHERS 
Fatally erroneous. AGENCY 

















Educational Travel Tours to 


Europe-South America 









——* Cr —— —JOHN kK. YOUNG, Weymouth, Mass. A nation wide service; school and college 
Earn university credit. New formula for income placements in teaching and administration. 


tax deduction. Write now for details. Search Write, telling us about yourself. 
California Teachers Association William K. Yocum, Manager 





— 1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. Diogenes’ search for an honest man, Established 1925 Maowter M. A. PT. A; 
— — SS Long as it lasted, can’t hold a candle | 516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 





Now Ready—the 1960-61 Issue of To mine for a teacher whose lesson 


| ‘ THE COLLEGE FACTS CHART plan 

iving essential data about every college in the : se - S ° me 
fifty States of the U.S.A.—including affilia- Is full of more time than she knows 
tions, degrees offered, size of student bodies how to handle. 
and faculties, costs, and other pertinent facts i ; , 
—in compact and easy-to-read form. —MAY RICHSTONE, Forest Hills, Long 


o - Pelee et si Island, N.Y. A MILLION 
rite: e National Beta ub, : - OR MORE BY ‘64 
Spartanburg, S. C. # Wanted: more items for Recess. 
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Fliers 





Great fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and 
so ad infinitum, 


And the great fleas themselves, in turn, 
have greater fleas to go on; 
While have 


and greater still, and so on. 


these again greater still, 


4 LTHOUGH Augustus De Morgan 
| (and the others who wrote 
4% variations of this rhyme 
about fleas) did not have the 
teaching profession in mind, it is 
nevertheless true that many of us 
in education feel at one time or 
another either bitten or biting. 

A teacher who sees himself as 
conscientious or forceful or stimu- 
lating may seem to a child to be 
nagging—a flea upon the child’s 
back. A principal who sees himself 
as conscientious or forceful or 
stimulating may seem to a teacher 
to be nagging—a flea upon the 
teacher’s back. 

To the principal in turn, the 
superintendent may be the flea that 
bites. To the superintendent, the 
school board; to: the board, the 
public. And everybody knows the 
public is bitten by a million fleas. 


Now to turn from doggerel to 
comics: Minnie Sharp, the em- 
ployer in one of the comic strips, 
was driving Casey, her secretary, 
mad. Casey warned her friend, 
“Someday when that old bat blasts 
off at me, I'm gonna forget I’m a 
lady—and then—pow!”’ 

“She’s her own worst enemy,” 
said Casey’s friend. 

“Oh, yeah?” retorted Casey. “Not 
while /’m around.” 

When talking with adults they 
trust, pupils plagued by a tyranni- 
cal teacher spice their appraisals 
with language about like Casey’s. 
Teachers afflicted by a despotic 
principal write to the JOURNAL staff 
(begging for articles that will teach 
him a few things) in phraseology 
milder than Casey's but pretty 
strong at that: 

“Our faculty is stuck with this 
character, this unprincipled, igno- 
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rant, discourteous, completely un- 
professional man, whose education- 
al philosophy may be summed up 
in these words, ‘I’m running this 
school.’ ” 


To pretend that there are in our 
ranks none but paragons is un- 
realistic. Fortunately, however, in 
spite of a few undesirables who do 
slip in, teaching by its very nature 
is a profession that tends to at- 
tract the large in heart, the great 
in spirit. 

Why is it then that—even in sys- 
tems unharassed by Minnie Sharps 
—the child or the teacher or the ad- 
ministrator sometimes feels himself 
flea-bitten or flea-biting? 

One answer, it seems to me, was 
unwittingly supplied by Nancy, a 
young friend of mine. 

Her turtle, Timmy, was_ lan- 
guishing. We suggested to Nancy 
that she get a second turtle, since 
Timmy “might like a turtle friend. 
He has people friends, but he may 
be lonesome for other turtles.” 

“Who are his people friends?” 

“Well, you, for one.” 

“I’m not his friend,” said _five- 
year-old Nancy. “I’m his boss.” 


A TEACHER, needled by a public 
which wants test scores for the 
local school as high as those for 
the neighboring school, may decide 
that only by acting the boss in the 
classroom can he prod the children 
into achievement. Even if being 
boss means not being friend, he 
still thinks he has no alternative. 

An administrator may so zealous- 
ly desire higher standards that he 
drives rather than leads, is author- 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 
It takes a man to turn 
cynic, and a wise man to be clever 
enough not to.—Hurst 


clever 


All would live long, but none 
would be old.—FRANKLIN 

Minds are like parachutes; they 
function only when open.—DEWAR 


itarian boss and not friendly guide, 

But suppose the teacher is so 
warm in his relationships, so skilled 
in arousing interest, that his pupils 
study and learn with no feeling of 
being pushed by the boss. Suppose 
the administrator is so gifted in in- 
terpersonal associations that, with- 
out exerting pressure, he gives a 
leadership which inspires growth | 
and accomplishment on the part | 
of the teaching staff. If these con- ' 
ditions prevail—as they do increas- 
ingly—are all tensions between 
pupil and teacher or between teach- 
er and administrator automatically 
erased? 

Not necessarily. Sidney J. Har- 
ris, in his Majority of One, cited a 
conversation that has implications 
for those of us in education. 

The second-in-command execu- 
tive of a large corporation, who 
knows he does his job well or he 
wouldn’t long hold it, confided to 
Mr. Harris: “Whenever the chief 
looks at me sideways, I wonder if 
I’ve done something wrong, or if 
he’s displeased with me. Don’t you 
think I’m old enough, and have 
gone far enough, to get over that 
feeling?” 

Nobody, Mr. Harris told him, 
is old enough. Summoned to the 
chief’s office, we know, rationally, 
that everything is all right, but a 
deep unconscious part of us still 
feels as if our fingerprints have 
been found on the cookie jar. 

“This feeling,” said Mr. Harris, 
“is a built-in component of our 
nature—so we must learn to live 
with it and cope realistically with 
the anxiety it sometimes brings 
us. Once my friend under- 
stands this, he may still feel odd 
when the chief looks sideways at 
him, but he will not think it so odd 
to feel so odd.” 


x a valentine to the 
principal who does all he can to 


ee 
. 









eo 


I 


keep teachers from feeling cookie: ; 
jar guilt, to the superintendent | 


who is friend as well as boss, and 
to the teacher who gets results 
without resorting to the tactics of 
a flea. 


Wtildrod. k Fommty 
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so| At last, an end to 
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sa! with English theme units developed by experts and ready to teach! 
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ut a 


lish becomes truly practicable. 


coast to coast, before being offered for general use. 


part | 
con- Unit teaching offers the key to 
g y 

eas- a stimulating, more meaningful program in 
reen » 
oc literature and related language arts. 
‘ally Theme units provide an exciting 

alternative to the plodding lockstep 
Har I 5 E 
“d ‘ of out-dated, one-class-one-book teaching. 
say Through units, teachers can focus all 
areas of English around an important 

ee idea. Each student enjoys a deep, 
who = ‘ . e 
ay | satisfying sense of accomplishment with 
d to books that meet his individual needs. —s 
chief Reng 
er if 
or if 
you SCHOLASTIC 

lave 

that LITERATURE UNITS TESTED IN THE CLASSROOM 

for grades 7, 8, 9, 10 To assure schools of thoroughly practicable, 
him, challenging and teachable materials, Scholastic 
» the | With the new, versatile SCHOLASTIC Laz Literature Units were pre-tested and used under 
ally, | ERATURE Units, theme-unit teaching in Eng- normal classroom conditions in 51 schools, from 


still 


Each Scuotastic LirERATURE UNIT meets 


Teachers, reading specialists, school administra- 


eset the wide range of individual differences in tors and supervisors in four selected areas of the 

" English classes. Each Unit also supplies a nation—the Northeast, the South, the Midwest and 

iil wealth of practical classroom aids—to focus the West Coast — took part in the evaluation. All 
oun’ literature and related language skills on an who participated agree: “For the first time, every- 
liv exciting, meaningful Unit theme. thing needed to teach a successful unit in English 
wheeg is right there—ready for the teacher to put to use! 

with A Scuorastic Literature UNIT provides: Specific comments by teachers who taught the Unit 

rings ® More than 100 paperbound books—15 to 25 are available on request. 

nder- varied titles — all centered on a vital idea. 


( 

| | ® Attractive, adaptable student materials. 

ys at ® Teacher's Notebook — with a wealth of ~=-=--SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION NOW!=<<-== 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES AND BOOK SERVICES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


» ofl time-saving lesson plans. 


o the O Please send me the complete ScHoLastic LirERATURE 


Eight Scuocastic Lirerature Units are scheduled for release 











7 
' ' 
; D raion gets 
in to} during the current school year. Others—now in preparation : Units brochure with details on Units ready now. ; 
okie: | —will be available in the fall of 1961. ' Please enter my order now for the Units checked below, } 
rdent | " /. : ; . j at $44.50 each. ' 
~~ | Grade 7: Grade 8: Grade 9: Grade 10: ! [ COURAGE Unit [] FAMILY Unit 
esults ANIMALS COURAGE MIRRORS SURVIVAL H (-] MIRRORS Unit () SURVIVAL Unit ' 
ics of (May, 1961) (ready now) (ready now) (ready now) } ; 
MOMENTS OF ca 
SMALL WORLD FAMILY DECISION PERSONAL CODE ' a ; 
ty (May, 1961) (ready now) (May, 1961) (May, 1961) H Sees. ; 
° ° ° § = School ! 
1961 | Created by Scholastic Magazines and Book Services | Adsress 
... for 40 years serving America’s schools city — ; 
with classroom periodicals and books re SLU/NEA 
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People who 
make things 
happen... 
make 


Britannica 


exciting. 


One of the advantages of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
that hale get information 
on any subject directly from 
the greatest minds in the 
world. 

A student looking up “Space- 
Time” will find a thorough ac- 
count by the world’s most 
famous expert, Albert Einstein. 
Or, if he seeks information 
about the intricate workings of 
the F.B.I., what could be more 
exciting than to learn about it 
from J. Edgar Hoover? 

Dr. Einstein, Ralph Bunche, 
and Jonas Salk are just three 
of the forty Nobel Prize win- 
ners who have interpreted their 
theories and discoveries in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Great authorities like these 
make subjects come to life— 
and become far more meaning- 
ful to students at high school 
level. Is it any wonder that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
come to be essential to every 
secondary school and library? 


“The reference standard of the world” 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 225-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, iliinols. 








